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ve The Poet. of al cites, and the delight of his own,” 


oon cele cep earpetceccys Anacreon Moore, 
‘To whom the lyre and laurels have been given, 
“ With all the trophies of triumphant song ; 
“ He’ won them well, and may he wear them ‘long ! " 
LORD BYRON. 


THERE is something refreshing, as a celebrated journalist of the 
day would express himself, in a burst of kindly feeling like the 
above, elicited with such apparent and (it would be ungenerous 
to doubt it) sincere heartiness, from one highly-endowed child of 
genius to avother. The history of poets and of poetry has long 
presented an almost unbroken scene of intellectual.anarchy ; “f every 
man’s haud is against his brother ;” every rival effort awakens a 
jealous asperity of opinion ; and that swelling impatience of reproof 
so natural to humanity (in particular to a race of beings proverbially 
irritable) seldom fails to prompt a retaliation of more than equal 
bitterness. The misfortune is,that poets willbe critics ; they are 
more anxious to define certain principles of taste in prose, than 
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careful to observe them in their poetry ; more eager that ‘the 
aberrations of a rival should be condemned, tlian prudently 


solicitous to conciliate a lenient sentence for their own. ‘ What 


they inflict, they feel;” and from every blow of an adversary, 


acquire fresh skill in making reprisals,—fresh capability to teach 


those bitter instructions, 


wiTh i ~-Which being taught, 
Return to plague the inventor.” 


To a mind, therefore, wearied with the prevailing tumult of | 


jealous contention, instances of the reverse of kindlier fcelings 
reciprocally indulged have a grateful and soothing effect ; they 
resemble a sheltered cottage in a storm-piece, or those images 
of rural and domestic quiet, with which the similes of Homer 
relieve and refresh us, amidst the very horror and distraction of 
battle. Leaving these reflections, into which my motto has 
inadvertently led me, I proceed to my immediate object. 

Among the Poets of the present day, few have so successfully 
urged their claims to popularity as Moore, and few perhaps with 
more cordial desert; his poetry resembles the Peris it has celebrat- 
ed: it is all light and life, and beauty and brilliance ; it hasa 
mingled delicacy and sprightliness, to which we can attach no term 
more appropriate than aerial, and the very words (to borrow a noble 
poet’s idea) have “ a heavenly hue.” Its perusal is a delicious 
dream, abstracting us from the dull realities of the cold, calculating 
world we inhabit, and embodying to the delighted imagination all 
that the most romantic of youthful enthusiasts can picture in their 
wildest visions. We become the wanderers of a region, waere the 
wonshine of the heart isover every object ; 

—_— whee. 
a region, where the sense aches with its intensity of pleasurable 
emotions, and only the gentlest and tenderest of our human passions 
seem to exist; where youth acquires fresh buoyancy and bloom of 


‘heart; and age recognizes, at every step, a remembered feeling of 


tenderness and pleasure. Where the spirit reposes in a voluptuous- 
ness so exquisite, we scruple to think or name it such ; a voluptuous- 
ness so divested of impurity, that if severe virtue sometimes frown 


“mpon its indulgence, vice has at least no definite share in its 
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effects—the former may shrink with a cold caution from the enchant- 
ed cup, but the latter.can instil no poison in its contents.* 

Moore seems to possess, in an extraordinary degree, an intense 
susceptibility of enjoyment, the power of extracting pleasure from 
the simplest sources, of assimilating with every external object 
some emotion of tenderness or deiight ; he looks npon nature with 
the eye of a lover as well as ofa poet, and sees nothing in her beauty 
or magnificence, which does not add to the delicacy and freshness 
of his perceptions, nothing from which he cannot draw a thousand 
grateful associations, or which does not heighten his natural zest 
for.all things brilliant and beautiful. The aspirations of his genius 
are the very reverse of Byron’s; one would sparkle for ever inthe 
sunshine, mingle with congenial spirits, and revel delightedly amidst 

 ceceeeseeseAll that the young heart loves most : 
Flow'rs, music, smiles.” 
The other would dwell eternally in the terrible world of his own 
dark imaginations, or, if he descend to éhis, would make his haunt 
in its sublimest solitudes, 
wm ceanssnebbean nate ct setetecess>s breathing 
The difficult air of the iced mountain's top, 


Where the birds dare not build, uor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite.” 


Even where he expresses sympathy for human suffering, he would 
indicate a proud impatience of his affinity with its objects, and make 
us sensible how far he condescends, in deigning to feel for men; he 


* 
| peeeeeees Feels himself degraded back to them ; 
And is all clay again.” 


On the mind of Byron, even loveliness itself seldom fails to call 
up dissimilar images; morning, to him, smiles “ as if earth cun- 
tained no tomb,” and the Rhine, to make a paradise of the scenery 


* I am aware that among the lovers of poetry there are many too “ austerely 
good’? to acquiesce in a decision so favourable; many, who judging of Moore from 
recolle: tions of his early levity, reflect, with unjust harshness, on his general poetical 
chara: ter ; iguorant, or forgetful, that in his latte: productions scarcely a passage can 
be found which the most vicious apprehension could torture toa corrupt meaning :— 
with such itis not my wish to dispute ; the poet's reformation, in my humble opinion, 
does him-more honour than others can challenge for undeviating purity, since, accord- 
ing to the trite maxim, it is more difficult to regain the path of rectitude once 
lost ,than to pursue it when rendered familiar : 

Facilis est descenstis Averni, 
Sed revocare gradumy—hie labor hoc opus est, 
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it flows through, “should Lethe be.” The bounding and exuberant 
spirits of Moore are never depressedby-such perverse.and antithet- 
jeal assimilations—they are the essence’ 6fgentler and purer ele- 
ments, seldom hushed in melancholy repose, and less seldom stirred 
to tempestuous agitation. To him, both the visible and the imagin- 
ative world seem replete with eternal enjoyment ; he throws his 
laughing eye abroad, and whether on earth or sky, or the fancy 
created realms beyond them, the result is ever an impression of 
delight ; awhisper of excitement is in every breeze—every stream’ 
sparkles as if with consciousness ; the very flowérs breathe music in 
their odours, and beauty becomes more beautiful beneath the 
witchery of his touch. Byroti reverts’te every’ pleasurable feeling 
as to a treasuré irremediably lost, as to ‘something of whichmemory 
retains the image, but the reality can never return ; he wishes that 
he could “ be what he has been, and weep as he has wept,” and looks 
back, with bitter regret; on the purity and tenderness of early emo- 
tions, but feels no more within himself the capability of its excite- 
ment; he has lost the “ freshness of the heart,” and disquiets us 
with apprehensions that our own may wither as prematurely. Moore, 
on the contrary, colours every thing with the hues of hope; time 
has stolen nothing from the bloom and delicacy of his first percep- 
tions, but leaves them like the loveliness of his own Namouna, 
rather matured than diminished. 
Y | ceweeens .»As the west-wind’s sigh oe 
Freshen’ the flow'r it passes by,” 

we rise from the perusal of his poetry with renewed susceptibility ; 
and if it is impossible to indulge again in the day-dreams of youth 
with the same unsuspecting confidence—if experience breathes too 
eoldly on the chaplets of romance to mistake them again for realities, 
we areat least delighted to recal the brilliancy of their tints, and 
to think, though but for au instant, that perhaps they are less trea- 
cherous than we have long been taught to imagine. 

The empire of Moore is in the heart ; and though, with the natural 
ambition of power, he would gladly extend his dominion, his efforts 
rather excite our surprise than applause. The terrible “regions of 
the soul” are not for his light wing and sparkling step to invade, 
he is “ over-crowed,” as Spenser would say, by their sublimities, 
and seems fluttering at the mountain’s base, while spirits of sterner 
energy are “ holding dark communion” with the tempest on its 
brow. Love,—love, in its first passionate warmth, is the pervading 
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life and light of his genius, the divinity which has consecrated him 
to its service, and at whose altar perhaps no other poet has minister- 
ed with equal fervour; but of the darker and wilder passions he 
knows little exclusively, or to express myself with more clearness, 
little intuitively ; little, in fact, which has not been furnished bim by 
the bolder excursions of others: he has no depth of intercourse 
with those fatally gifted beings, who remember and pourtray the 
conflicts of their own stormy minds, who look into the recesses of 
the soul with a terrible scrutiny, and give, to the inquiring world, 
such fearful revelations of its mysteries, 


“* Where all its elements—convulsed, combined, 
Lie darkly jarring.” 

How little this is to be regretted in a poet like Moore, let those 
who justly appreciate their enjoyments, and have weighed simple 
pleasure against dangerous knowledge, decide. 

The numerous lyrics of this enchanting writer, together with his 
translation of Anacreon, have long entitled him to an exalted rank 
among the poetic dignitaries of our age; but to forma strict estimate 
of his talents, we must refer to his last and chief labour, the romance 
of Lalla Rookh. Of the four tales composing this. singular produc- 
tion, “ The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan” is the first, the most 
laboured, and I do not scruple to say, the least successful. The 
story is indifferently constructed, the action scarcely related with 
sufficient clearness, and the character of the heroine, Zelica, incon- 
gruously drawn. Why Hazlitt thinks that “ Moore should never 
have written. Lalla-Rookh,” or in what respect he should “haye 
taken the advice of Fadladeen,” I am at a loss to conceive, since do 
not remember that the critical chamberlain advises any thing, 
except “ totally to alter his style of writing and thinking,” in which 
case, indeed, Mr. H. would never have been offended with the ap- 
pearance of Lalla Rookh. But it can scarcely be denied that 
Fadladeen, with all his affectation and intolerance, has censured, in 
two instances, with considerable justice. “The young lady’s reason,” 
he says, (speaking of Zelica) “ comes and goes according as it suits 
the poet's convenience to be sensible or otherwise,” and I must 
confess there appears to me much truth in theremark. The blight 
of early affection, and the reported death of its object, have driven 
Zelica mad; but the poet assigning her an important share in the 


conduct of his drama, which it, would be impossible for a maniac to, 


support, endeavours to obviate the difficulty by representing her 
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intellectual malady of so indefinite and undetermined a cast, that it 
baffles all human powers of comprehension, and thus renders us 
incapable of deciding how far the character is or is not sustained 
with consistency. We are told, and must of course believe, 
that “reason's light had totally set ;"—that “ thedelicate chain of 
thought was entangled for ever ;” but in no instance does the un- 
fortunate lady’s conduct from the commencement of the poem, tend 
to validate these assertions. Her devotion to Moccana is the natu- 
ral consequence of religious phrenzy, and only indulged by her in 
common with millions beside; she was the victim of disappointed 
love, and I have somewhere read that female piety has frequently 
no deeper source, She was young and beautiful, and her attractions 
won, from the false Prophet, marks of exclusive favour, more than 
sufficient to account for the dominion he ‘held in her imagination, 
already dazzied by the splendour of his array, and over-awed by 
the supposed sacredness of his mission. He betrays his purpose by 
an incautious soliloquy, and she bursts into an ebullition of borror 
and loathing—warns her lover ofthe imposture, urges him to fly 








the power of Moccana, anil is only restrained from accompauying 


him in his flight by a superstitious observance of her oath. If this 
be madness, as Polonius says,“ there’s method in it.” Upon the 
whole, I cannot conceive a greater failure than the entire character 
of Zelica. The remaining instance of Fadladeen’s correctness, is 
with respect to the versification of this poem. There is indeed *‘ an 
uneasy heaviness in its movements ;” an attempt at originality, which 
has unfortunately been successful, its novelty ill apologizing for 
numerous instances of ruggedness without vigour, and laxity 
without sweetness. 

Ofall misanthropes, Moccana isthe most dangerous, the most 
pernicious ; Timon of Athens hates deeply and bitterly, but he has 
no thirst for blood; he wishes mankind destroyed, “but would 
not be their executioner.” The Black Dwarf, whose cause of 
loathing is the same with the veiled prophet’s, has‘a certain degree 
of nobleness in his nature, and even struggles at times to repress 
its more vicious workings; but Moccana, far from avoiding the 
objects of his hate, wooes them to his presence by millions, for the 
durkest- purposes of destruction, and veils the deformity of his 
soul as speciously as the hideousness of his features. He appears 
indebted to the poet for little peculiarly striking in his character : 
history furnished the outline, and it demanded a very slight exer- 
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tion of skill to complete*the portrait’;‘his disposition, as some 
commentator says of Maébeth’s," being necessarily determined by 
the course of the events We feel assured that he must be daring, 
cruel, and perfidious; that he can neither love nor fear. The 
language of his hypocrisy is-at all times dignified and poetical, but 
the general style of his soliloques, and of the dialogues with Zelica, 
has a tinge of vulgarity. Confrastto a certain extent would have 
been judicious, but poetry should never descend to coarseness. 








“ Superstitious thieves, who think the light 
From dead men’s marrow, guides them best at night. 


. * * * 


Half mistress, and half saint, thou hang’st as even 
As doth Medina’s tomb "twixt hell and heaven. 
* . * * 


Instead of scents and balms, for thee and me 
Rose the rich steams of sweet mortality,” &c.&c. 


The bridal rites of the impostor and his victim are-in the same 
bad taste. Every one, who has read Monk Lewis, must be disgusted 
rather than awe-struck, with a recurrence ‘of charnel houses, bluish 
lights, and bowls of blood. Nothing, however, can be more imprés. 
sive, than the concluding part of the tale, when Moccana’s fortunes 
decline, and the vengeance of the Caliph descends upon the be- 
leagued city of Neksheb. 

“ Paradise and the Peri,” is one ofthe most graceful and elegant 
fictions that the human imagination ever conceived, or poesy em. 
bodied ; but “ The Fire Worshippers,” Iam ‘tempted to consider as 
the finest poem of the whole. Withall the characteristic sweetness 
of its author, it unites a vigdur and snblimity to which he has never 
before aspired, and of which few would have suspected him capa- 
ble. The characters have, indeed, nothing original in them : Hafed 
and Hinda closely resembie Byron’s Selim and Zulieka ; but the 
freeborn loftiness and gallantry of the hero, and the exquisite 
tenderness of the maid, are more fully and not a'whit less poetically 
developed by the genius of Moore. His heroines have, in fact, an 
unearthly loveliness ; they are too wildly beautiful, too spiritually 
bright and fair, for mere creatures of clay, and we feel, on withdraw- 
ing from them the gaze of the imagination, that life has nothing 
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among its realities, of such entrancing, such overpowering beauty ; 
—that we can never hope to experience equal witchery in 


* The forms that us b 
In the world's crowd.” ian . 





It is the triumph of poetry over sculpture and painting, and even 
nature itself, though nature has still triumphed over both the latter; 
the masterpieces of sculpture have indeed a beauty which “ deifies 
them,” but it isa passionless beauty, a beauty which elevates them 
“ above all pain,” above all the frailty of human perceptions, and 
never seems to claim affinity with that of a breathing aud sympa- 
thizing object: they have av almost matchless symmetry, but'no 
consciousness ; they are delightful abstractions, but not thinking 
existences, and the pleasure with which we gaze upon them is 


tempered by a feeling of awe. Painting has more of soul, and of 


sense ; we are told that “the limbs of Titian’s female figures have 
a luxurious seftness and delicacy which appear conscious of the 
pleasure of the beholder,” but the bright creatures of poetry are 
all consciousness ; they draw more largely upon our associations, 
and we forget that their looks and attitudes are studied. Moore’s 
gusto in externals, however, is almost too great; and would be 
decidedly so, were he not capable, as well in the intellectual as in 
the visible world, of refining upon refinement itself, of giving to our 
purest and gentlest feelings something yet purer aud gentler, and 
thus rendering them almost as unearthly as the brilliant creations 
upon which he confers them. It is difficultto explain ideas of this 
nature ; but I mean to intimate, that, were it not for that highly 
rarefying power, Hinda and Nourmahal would have gained mach 


- less upon the heart, from the obvious disparity between a mere 


mortal disposition, and forms and features of such spiritual love- 
liness. 

The “ Fire Worshippers” isthe only one of the tales in which 
an interest is powerfully excited, and as powerfully sustained; in 
which our attention is drawn, by intense anxiety for the characters, 
from the gorgeous scenes they inhabit, and the bewildering maze 
of bright and beautiful objects crowded upon us in every simile. 
Strictly speaking, the imagination of the poet is’ too rich for story- 
telling ; he renders us more careless for deeds and persons, than 
imagery and resemblances ; to be less animated with generous sen- 


timents, than delighted with the sparkling allusions that embellish 


them. All that the glowing east can boast is poured around us ; 
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the spirit is oppressed with sweets, almost to satiety, and becomes 
too luxurious and enervated, to kindle with befitting ardour at the 
achievements of heroism. 

Of the “ Light of the Haram,” 1 know.not in what terms to speak. 
The plot, if such it may be: called, is slight even to flimsiness, and 
fully developed when we say, that a beautiful Sultana revives the 
affections of her lord by the fascination of certain passionate lyrics. 
But such a blaze of imagery, such a succession of musical lines, such 
a “dance of words,” as Dr. Johnson would say, were certainly 
never before produced. The author seems conscious of being 
again in the pure bright region his genius most delights to haunt ; 
and abandons himself to the absorbing witchery of his own brilliant 
imaginings ; he throws over every thing 

“ The bloom of young desire and purple light of love.” 

And suffers not a cloud of sterner feeling toovershadow them for 
an instant. All the loveliness and attraction with which mortal 
fancy can invest a mortal object, is showered on Nourmahal ; she has 
the very ideal of beauty in its extravagance and enchantment ; 
and the lyrics with which she regains the rebel heart of Selim, sink 
into our inmost soul, Indeed, such is the delicious poetry of Moore, 
that they whodo not peruse it with dazzled eyes and throbbing 
bosoms, hold little in common, with the gifted children of imagina- 
tion. They may glide through existence, happily insensible toa 
thousand painful emotions which oppress the former, but ignorant 
of the thousand sources through which pleasure strikes upon their 
gentler sympathies and more refined organs. 

The faults of Moore I have already glanced at ; ; they are not nume- 
rous, but sufficiently obvivus to render their existence an object of 
regret. He is not always eateful-toavoid a confusion of meta- 
phor, as 





“* From the lips of truth one mighty breath: 
Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter inits breeze 

The whole dark pile, &c. &c,” 

Such repetitions as, do do; come, come, &c. may suit the colloquial 
homeliness of Crabbe, but harmonize ill with the light and elegant 
pictures of Moore. There is, I} think, something of vulgarity ; at 
least, of common-place,—in reeeerentne, the —o exclusively, of 
Mocanna’s Haram, as 


“ Ready to risk their eyes aniaaiey but gaze 
A moment on that brow’smiraculous blaze.” 
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It seems to mea kind of misplaced jest on the imputed curiosity 
of ladies, and is far from being the only instance in the work of 
unseasonable levity. 

Critics have at best bat au unthabkfal'task. They must fre- 
quently object to what might delight the million, upon principles 
the million cannot comprehend ; and respecting which, unfortu- 
nafely, they are themselves seldom unanimous. Perhaps the 
balance of enjcyment is in their hands, who do not “ consider it too 
deeply.” And I suspect that,among the crowd of mere readers,— 
of those who, not doubting that every emotion of mental delight 
springs from & natural and just source, are content to be pleased 
without inquiring wherefore,—there are many, who rise from a 
volume of poetry with more real zest than the most profound critic, 
in all the pride of opinion, and with all the boast of acumen. 


J. G. G. 
Bishop Wearmouth, Durham. 





Sonnet. 


On! had I been a lowly shepherd boy, 

Feeding my flocks upon the cloudy mountains, 
Descending but to lead them where fresh fountains 
Water the vallies with cool rills,—my joy, 

And sole ambition, and serene employ, 

Had been to note their strength with frequent telling, 
And live lone lord of my high airy dwelling, 

Tasting those healthy joys which never cloy ; 

Bat ’twas my bane in city to be born, 

Where Wealth may show, but Worth must hide his head ; 
Where Vice may waste and Virtue want life bread ; 
Where golden minds are poor and live forlorn, 

And walk in crowds, and there are most alone, 


Living neglected, dying unwept, and unknown. 


‘ 


C.W. 
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ON THE WRITINGS OF 


LaDy Morgan. 


I HAVE just been taking a brief review of Lady Morgan’s works. 
I believe a florid style is held to bea good signin a young writer, 
as luxuriance is more easily checked, than sterility forced. Style 
may be relieved of superfluous ornament as a tree may be lopt of its 
superabundant branches; and the blossoms of an over-heated 
imagination are often the precursors of the richest fruits of genius. 
The early productions ofthis lady abound in the ‘* good sign,” ex- 
cepting her poetry, which seldom rises above mediocrity. The wild 
Irish Girl, The Novice of St. Dominick, and The Missionary, are 
written in that poetical style, in which prose never pleases long. 
Prose and poetry are sisters of a very different character of beauty. 
Every degree of embellishment is consistent with the brilliant 
form of Poetry; but the undress of simplicity is best suited to Prose, 
who can descend to common sense and commonlife, The warm 
and vivid colouring of fancy-is often aslittle-caleulated for prose 
narrative and description, as the attire of the ball roomis incon- 
sistent with the duties of daily atid domestic usefulness. 

Lady M.’s later productions are a great deal pruned of that wild 
luxuriance, but I regret that there are still drawbacks on the plea- 
sure we receive from the brilliant efforts of her genius. The vein of 
egotism that runs through her writings, is a fault we cannot hope 
so soon to see corrected} as its root is seated in character; and her 
prejudices will not be easily removed, as they are outshoots from 
the same point. Nothing is more disgusting than to find the nar- 
rator obtruding upon us, when we are only anxious in pursuit of 
the narrative. The excessive love of country may be an amiable 
weakness, but a weakness nevertheless it is, and one Iam very 
unwilling to allow sucha woman to possess. National prejudices 
are the least worthy of a liberal and enlightened mind, for 
there is no soil that does not produce weeds as well as flowers. 
That we should yield a preference to our own country is neither 
to he wondered at nor condemned. Itis a part of the selfishness 
inherent in our nature, aud a part of those better feelings which 
soften and ennoble it. The tame of country comes blended with 
the pride of ancestry, the hope of future fame, the endearing re- 
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collections of childhood, the reminiscences of love and friendship. 
All that can flatter or alarm our self-love; all that can soothe or 
awaken our feelings and affections, ceutre imthe magic of that word, 
But when that preference exerts itself unfairly, [see no reason why 
it should not be condemned. Iu thisrespect, I caunot help drawing 
a parallel between her and the author of the celebrated Scottish 
Novels. He has no national bigotry. He is, what a man of his 
great powers ought to be, a citizen of the world ; the natural pre- 
ference for his own country isa latent principle of his heart, and 
like many of our affections, waits the opportunity of danger to its 
object to display itself “He holds the glass of truth to nature,” 
but with Lady M. we instantly see the prevailing colour, and she 
thus far defeats her aim, for in conseqnence we look on the whole 
picture with suspicion. Miss Edgeworth draws with more truth 
andjudgment. Vanityleads Lady M. to run counter to good taste ; 
and her ambition of wit betrays her into inadvertencies which her 
sex alone should guard her against. 

To constitute a fair judge in a question, the point of neutrality 
must be established; the least bias to friendship or hostility will 
poison the springs of justice. How then do they stand qualified 
who feel a partiality for both sides? Why they must put the good 
and evil of each in z array, and strike the balance as equally as they 
can. To the accomptaut general of nations (if such a person there 
be) I leave the following rough calculation. 

" The Irish have most imagination, the Scotch most judgment: those 
act on the first impulse, either good or bad ; these always pause for 
deliberation: hence both their virtues and vices have a very differ- 
ent character from that ofthe sister kingdom. An Irishman’s 
passions are generally his master ; a Scotchman is in general master 
of his passions. An [rishman will, like a knight-errant of old, knock 
any man down, who questions the super-eminence of his country, 
but thinks by this overcharged quantity of lip-service, he purchases 
an immunity from any other: be his rank and resources what they , 
imay; he leaves her to her fate, and sacrifices, at the shrine of 
pleasure, what he should offer at that of his distressed country. 

A Scotchman, ever less liberal of his words, never deserts the in-_ 
terests of his native soil or her sons, and hence perhaps, as much as 
through political advantages, the superior terms on which their 


country has longstood with England. 
M. L. R. 
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The Letter Splpy. 





No. 4. 





‘* My tricksy Spirit!" 


“ What say you, Sir, to letters from your friends 1—SHAKESPEA RE, 


Cemented 


My LEARNED Spec—The gastronomic season having passed 
away ; and feasting and wassailing extraordinary, gone down 
(pro tem.) “to the tomb ofall the Capulets,” I rejoice to inform 
you, that the literary mill-wheel is again jogging round ; and lam 
thereby enabled to present you with a bonne bouche for all true 
intellectual epicures. 

The man, who yields up his life to serve a friend, is a friend 
indeed. Sosay the literati of Lord Byron, who has parted from his 
to Tom Moore. But mark the plus ultra of my friendship. 1do 
not present you with my life (it would not be worth the having) but 
I have risked an ethereal halter by stealing the brains of a poet. 
And such a poet !—the great prototype of the Cockney School !— 
from whose prolific source, those myriads of poetical animaleule, 
now swarming, in such appalling abundance, over the reading world, 
have been engendered—the genuine papa of all milk-and-water 
bardliags—the primum mobile of true simplicity of thought...... 
I expect you to imitate the great Dr. Farmer, who, with true bib- 
liomaniac gratitude, always gave thanks to heaven when he was 
so fortunate as to pounce upon a Caxton, a Wynkyn de Worde, 
—or a genuine black letter tome of the fifteenth century. Down on 
your editorial marrow-bones, and express er acknowledgments 
to your persevering Sylph in “ good set terms.” 

But let me draw aside the curtain, which conceals the treasure 
from your view, and, ere J utterly exhaust your patience, snbscribe 
myself, 

Your’s, indefatigably, 
Latiay. 
x 
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“ Laissez dire les sots.”" 
Let the fools prattle. ry LAFONTAINE. 


Letter from William W—ds—th, Esq. to Robert S—th—y, Esq. 
Poet Laweate. 


My DEAR S—TH—Y—You ask me to detail the origin of what 
you are pleased to term my delightful simplicity of thought, and: to 
trace the source of those ideas which have so astonished the world, 
and obtained for me the enviable title of father of a new School of 
English, Poetry.* Were Linfluenced by. the cautious _ policy, of 
ordivary minds, I should hesitate at revealing to you the arcana of 
my thoughts, but you know me to be the. very child of nature, and 
I yield to the entreaties of friendship. Yes, my dear S—th—y, [ 
will place a window in my breast, and you shall witness all its 
operations. Nor am { ashamed of, but rathér glory in my simplicity ; 
and let the critics say what they will, would not exchange my 
luxury of thought,—my lachrymal sensibility, forall the eulogies 
of all the reviewers in Christendom. © « 

Ah! my loyal and tender-hearted, friead !—what a deluge of 
affecting and tearful sensations rush upon my mind! what over- 
powering floods of tender feeling break upon my soul |—] am almost 
strangled with my tears, as the interesting reminiscences of my 

childhood pass before my view, decked with ail that sweet simplicity, 
to which, alas! spite of my endeavours to retrograde, I feel I shall 
never return. The world, my dear friend, the world gives mea 
higher reputation than deserve. Alas !—The more Iendeavour to 
feel and think like a child, the less I sacceed. Would I could be 
as infantine i in my ideas as I wish. Then, indeed, little sense as my 
poems now possess, I might hope to write seven or eight thousand 
lines without a singleatom. Yet, let me not despair. Should J live 
long enough to attain my second childhood, my ambition may be gra. 
tified, and my fame become immortal in dotage—But I wander 
from the poiat. 


* It is my express wish, that, hencef.rth, th's original style of poetiy be distin. 
guished by the designation of the “ Narse.y School."—‘‘ Lake School” is too weak 
a teum to comvey an adequate idca of its beautiful simplicity —W. W. 
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I was distinguished from infancy for a melting aud sympathizing 
heart. What ordinary minds would pass unmoved, or regard as a 
subject of merriment, has been to me the source of the most keen 
and exquisite sensations. This attachment to nature in her purest 
form obtained me the title of Simple Billy; a cognomen of respect 
rather than reproach, and a proof of the estimation in which my 
companions held the unsophisticated bias of an ingenuous and 
susceptible mind. 

Nor was I less remarkable for precocity of intellect. I remember, 
when | was only nine years of age, bursting into a flood of tears at the 
sight of a fly, who, venturing too near a saucer, cruelly placed in a 
grocer’s window, for the purpose of entrapping his harmless species, 
fell a victim to hisimprudence. My feelings were so much interest- 
ed, that I produced extempore the following effusion, which } have 
happily preserved with some other proofs of my infautine genius: — 
far preferable, 1 flatter myself, to Dr. Johnson’s lines on the duck. 


Little y,—why,oh! why, 
Wilt thou venture there ? 
Alas! and oh !—Don’t you kaow, 
There's poison in the snare? 
Up, up, little fly! 
Up, up, to the sky. 
In the sun-beams be dancing ; 
O’er atoms be prancing. 
Alas! my advice he regards with disdain; 
He’s sous'd in the sweets, and the caution’s in vain! 
Weep! weep! little flies, 
Oh! weep out your eyes, 
For stretch'd a pale corse, your gay flutterer lies. 


Your usual penetration cannot fail to observe a coincidence 
between the above, and my beautiful stanzas to a sky-lark. 
confess the plagiary, and acknowledge, that the lines on the fly 
gave birth to that more dignified but less simple effusion. In fact, 
even now I have frequent recourse to my infantine memoranda; they 
assist me greatly in the production of new ideas, and surely 1 have 
aright to steal from myself. | 

As I advanced to years of maturity, 1 became less attached to 
companions of my ownage; my delight was in talking and playing 
with children, and endeavouring to reduce my intellect to the 
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standard of theirs, a less difficult task than had anticipated. The 
nursery was my home; and never shall I forget the delight I 
experienced at imitating the innocent prattlers, and receiving lessons 
of simplicity from the lisping lips of infancy. I remember, when I 
was about twenty years of age, being forcibly struck with the sight 
ofa pretty plaything in a toy-shop window, called the “Good Child's 
Library.” It was a varnished box in the shape of a bookcase ; and 
onsliding back the lid, discovered at least twenty volumes of nur- 
sery rhymes and tales; including the valuable works of Mother 
Bunch, Mother Goose, Mother Hubbard, &c. &c. &c.—I purchased 
the intellectual treasure, and infinite are my obligations to this 
source of genuine simplicity ; as (if you are deep read in infantine 
lore) you cannot fail to have perceived.* In short, and I rejoice to 
say it, time has so little blunted the acuteness and susceptibility of 
my feelings, that even now, the sight of a rattle, a coral, or a penny- 
trumpef, melts me into tears. : 

But alas! I could not always gratify my innocent predilections, 
I was forced tomix with my fellow-men, and endure that apathy of 
feeling, the inevitable result of the gradual progress of intellect, 
and the desercion of primitive simplicity, I have sometimes, 
however, indemnified myself for this sacrifice, by engaging the 
younger branches of the families I have visited in a game at blind- 
man’s buff, hide-and-seek, scratch cradle, or see-saw. 

But the more J saw of mankind, the less 1 could assimilate. I 
found riches, and even amoderate competence, the very bane of 
unsophisticated feeling ; and from personal experience, and a minute 
observation of mankinil, I was convinced, that the nearer we ap- 
proached to a state of nature, the nearer was our approximation to 
primitive innocence. Wit, learning, and good-sense,—the artificial 
refinements of society,—and what are termed the courtesies of life, 
are utterly at variance with those genuine and unadulterated emo- 
tions of the heart, which can only exist under the dominion ofa de- 
lightful and bappy ignorance. It is therefore evident thatJuvenal’s 
“ pungquar) aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit,”+ is an absolute 


* I am so well convinced of the importance of these works to’ the grown-up 
children of my poetical school, that I very shortly intend publishing the whole collec- 
tion, under the title of “Nursery Relics,” with notes and emendations. The admirers 


of my style of writing are sufficiently numerous to ensure an extensive sale, and the 
work will be limited to twelve volumes in folio —W. W. 


i Good sense and nature always speak the same.” 
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falsehood. As dharwtede my manhood excluded me from the nursery, 
1 looked for nature in the lowest and most despised ranks of society, 
—among ploughmen, beggars, gipseys, travelling tinkers, and 
hedgers aud ditchers. To this happy resolution the world is 
indebted for my Leech Gatherer (see p. &9 of my Minor Poems.) 














_ The event there recorded isa plain and simple fact. I was roaming 


about the fields one day in search of a subject, with my heart over- 
flowing with sensibility, and my eyes brimful of tears, when, (to 
quote myself,) 


I saw a man before me unawares, 


The oldest man he seem’d, that ever wore grey hairs. 
Minor Poems, p .92. 


You will pardon the egotism, but Ido admire these two lines. 
The fine and simple abruptness of “ seing a man unawares ;” for it 
was a very lonely sort of place I had wandered to ; and the cineum- 
stance of his being “the oldest man, that ever wore grey hairs,” are, 
I think, and without vanity, fine specimens ofthe pathetic. Some 
persons have imagined, from the word were, that he had a wig on ; 
as if he could wear nothing but his apparel. But this is too ridicu- 
lous, to deserve a comment.—As my bookseller proposes publishing 
a few volumesof my Beauties, I intend in the course of this letter 
to point out one or two passages that I think will deserve a place’ in 
the collection, and shall be happy to be favored with your judgment: 
Take the following simile, from the same poem : 


Asa huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couch'd on the bald top of an eminence ; 

Wonder to all, who do the same espy, 
By what means it could thither come, and whence ;* 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense : 

Like a sea-beast, crawl'd forth, which, on a shelf 


Of rock or sand reposeth,—there to sun itself ! 
Minor Poems, p. 93. 


Stone-henge may have been adopted as a simile before, but I defy 


* T assure you, that whatever may seem the coincidence, 1 did not borrow this line 
from Pope. His words are: ‘‘ Bat wonder how the devil they came there.” A 
vulgar mode of expression, which I despise —W. W. 
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any poet to have made the use of it that 1 have, Now mark the 
connection : - 
Such seem’d this man :—nof all alive nor dead, 
Nor all asleep—— 
Some of my friends have supposed that he was afflicted with a 


paralytic stroke; and, from the words “ nor all asleep,” imagined | 
that he was dosing. Butthis is absurd. My meaning is, that the 


. Man,,....that is, that he was.......... In fact, [ can’t explain 


what I mean; but I perfectly understand it myself, and that's 
enough. 7 
Well, this old man, as you may recollect, for it is minutely | 
recorded in the poem, was very busy by the side ofa ditch, stirring 
up the mud witha long pole. After a deal of hesitation, for 1 could 
not muster courage all at once to accost so venerable a personage, 
* such freedom as I could, I took,” and made bold to ask him what 
he wasabout. He told mein a very “ stately” speech, that he was { 
gathering leeches. But instead of paying attention to what he said, “ 
I was busied in wiping my eyes, and then recollecting myself all on 
a sudden,— 


My question eagerly did T renew, 
How is it that you live, and what is it that you do? 


Here’s aline of pretty little monosyllables for you, Now mark 
the beautiful simplicity of his reply. 
He with a smile did then his words repeat ; 


t 
t 
i | 


(What condescension !) 


And said, that gathering leeches, far and wide 

He travell'd, stirring thus about his feet 4 
The waters ofthe pond where they abide. 
Once 1 could meet with them on every side ; 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 


(Poor creatures! and what an important treth this opens to our 
view. Leeches, you see, “ dwindle away,” and decay, just the h 
same as human beings. Amazing, but heart-rending discovery!). h 

Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may. a 
Minor Poems, p. 97, c 

About this time, I fell in love with a sweet creature, as simple as 

myself. You remember my poem of the Glow-Worm (Minor Poems _ 
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p- 66)—How surprised I was that she had never seen one; and how 
delighted to be enabled to gratify her curiosity! 
| She had never'seen 
Aglow-worm ; Nonotone. And this Tknew. 
She had actually not even seen one glow-worm.—How then cquid 
she tell what a glow-worm was? Well, 


Bo 


Riding near her home one stormy night, 
A single glow-worm did I chance te spy; 
_ (Let me observe here, that by a single glow-worm, I did not mean 
& glow-worm in a state of celibacy, but alonely, solitary, indivi- 
dual glow-worm.) 


I gave a fervent welcome to the sight, 
And from my horse [ leapt; —great joy had I ! 


7 


Oh! had you seen me flop from my horse, and pounce upon the 
glow-worm! But your poetical imagination can supply the reality. 
To go on with my story, I laid the glow-worm on a leaf, and 


When tothe dwelling of my love I came, 
I went into the orchard quietly. 


Some folks have imagined that I climbed the wall, or else had 
the key; and this ledthem to think. that “ my leve” was no better 
than she should be. But they are wrong in both their conjectures, 
-and as tothe fact itself, 1 do not choose to satisfy them. I got 
into the orchard, that is sufficient ; 

And left the glow-worm, blessing it by name, 
Laid safely by itself beneath a tree. 

Whether I went home afterwards, or what 1 did, is nothing to 
the purpose. 

The whole next day, I hoped, and hoped with fear, 
At night the glow-worm shone beneath the tree. 
I led my Lucy to the spot, * Look here!” 

Now I reaped the advantage of my infantine associations, ‘ Look 
here!” is the precise phraseology of the nursery. When little master 
has gota new toy, he.shews.it to little miss, with the same exultation 
and the same expression of delight. Mark the beauty of the con- 


p-97, eluding line, 


nple as 
Poems 


; Oh | joy. it was for.her,—andjoy for me : 
_ And soit was. Ithought the: sweet. girl would have swooned, 

















beauties, but | must claim your indulgence: for one or two more. 
First then,—The Beggars, page 77 of my Minor Poems. The 
origin of these beautiful lines is as follows. You are sufficiently 
aware of the peculiarity, and, | may add, the sensibility of my cha- 
racter, to know, that the most interesting and most intellectual 
physiognomy makes no impression on me, except I find it among 
my favorite canaille. A fig for either beauty or sentimentin a 
state of civilized society ;—it is all artificial. But when I see a 
pensive, commanding, or expressive countenance, on the shoulders 
of a dustman, or a scavenger,—a gipsey ora match girl; I am ready 
to worship it, and am filled with gratitude, that the owners of such 
faces are not corrupted by the sophistications of opulence. Happy 
beings, (1 say to myself) who possess the genuine feelings of nature, 
uncorrupted by the meretricious arts of refinement, Long may ye 
remain in ignorance and poverty |} Long may ye preserve the pure 
emotions of your soul, unsullied by the enervating influence of 
riches. Oh! happy penary, oh! blissful illiterateness! How I 
envy you! Far preferable, in my eyes, the bed of straw to the bed 
of down,—the bacon-meal tothe venison feast,—thelimpid spring 
to the ruby claret,—the mouldy crust, and bones unconscious of 
meat, to civic fare, or west-end luxury ?—But Lam again wan- 
dering from my story.—Apropos, thev, of the beggars, and briefly 
Jet me tell you, that I met, in the course of my sentimental pere- 
grinations, with a fine, tall, bony, sun-burat gipsey. You remember 
how I begin: 


She had a tall man’s height, or more. 
The fact is, she was seven feet high. A complete Patagonian. 
No bonnet screen’d her from the heat. 


A long drab-coloured cloak she wore ; 
A mantle reaching to her feet. 


You observe how minutely I describe her dress. I could'nt have 
taken more notice, had I been a police officer in pursuit of a thief. 


What other dressshe had I could not know. 


And how the deuce should 1? I was not going to gratify my 
curiosity at the expense of my bones. She had a fist'that would 
fell an ox ; and doubtless would’ have resented the liberty. Well, 
she dropped me a curtsey, and the susceptibility of my heart 
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prompted me togive her———I am ashamed now, as Sterne says, to 
confess how much, and |: wasashamed then, to think how little !—- 
The truth is, I was indebted toa turnip-field that day for my dinner. 
—But | heeded it not ; I had gratified my sensibility, and the raw 
turnips inspired me with some well digested ideas. 

After I had parted from my gipsey, and made memoranda for a 
fature poem, I encountered two ragged little urchins, chasing a 
butterfly. 

They bolted on me thus, and lo ! 
Each ready with a plaintive whine ; 
Said I, © Not halfan hour ago 
Your mother has ‘had alms of mine.” 
Now mark the pretty innocent’s reply : 
That cannot be (one answer’d)—She is dead. 
Nay, but I gave her pence, and she will buy you bread. 


I wished it had been, shillings ; but poets are poor. 
She has been dead, Sir, many a day. 
Observe my affectionate contradiction of this innocent little fib, 





Sweet boys '——- You're telling me a lie, 
It was your mother as I say 





I was going on with a beautiful speech ; and had my pocket 
handkerchief ready for a fine sentimental sob ; 


But, in the ‘twinkling of an eye, 


(I would have said, “ the twinkling of a bed-post;” but I found I 
should have plagiarised from L. rd Duberly) 


. Come, come (cried one) and, without more ado, 
Off to some other play, they both together flew, 

Minor Pocms, pp, 77, 78, 79, 
But I found the genius of simplicity was not confined to human 
beings. I learned to apostrophize dead dogs and donkies ; to sympa- 
thize with robin redbreasts, linnets, and cuckoos; grasshoppers, 
butterflies, and kittens, sparrows’ nests, and garden spades,—as wit- 
ness my beautiful stanzas on those interesting subjects, for which | 
refer you to pages 1, 16, and 50 (vol. 1) and pages 39, 53, 57, 60, 79, 
93, 192and 125 (vol.2),of myPoems, published by Longmans, in 1807, 
These, iff do not tresspass,too. much.on your patience, 1 shall 
make the subjectsofa future letter; forI have already extended 
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this to a most unconscionable length, without detailing a tenth part 
of my “‘ Beauties.” For the present, therefore, farewell ! 


And believe me your's in simplicity, 


Wn. W—sw—tTH. 


Baby Hall, January 7, 1822. 
* 


P. S. 1 forgot to tell you, that I propose opening a school to teach 
genuine simplicity, at per lesson. Let me hear your opinion. The 
pupils will have access tomy extensive juvenile library without 
extra charge, and I engage to supply them with those popular 
initiatory works—Hey diddle diddte,’—“ Who kill’d Cock Robin?” 
“‘ Litthe Jack Horner,” &c. &c. ata very reasonable rate, having 
just ordered a large quantity at the wholesale price, from Mar- 
shall’s infautine emporium. | 





Periodical Literature. 


I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth, let no dog bark. SHAKESPEARE. 


Avas! for the days of awful folios, venerable quartos, and respect- 
able octavos ; of ponderous tomes, and profound erudition ; of calf- 
skin and parchment and universal learning! We, that are fallen 
upon a generation of periodicalists, whose sole mental aliment 
consists of light essays served up monthly, betweeu blue, red, 
yellow, and drab coloured envelopes, start in affright, even at an 
imaginary course of readiag, in an old world library. 

What a plague did Milton and the pedantic quill-drivers of his 
age,mean by declaring, that a tyro’s first steps up the bill of 
knowledge should be made in childhood ?—a palpable absurdity, 
Bat ‘no matter; we must spare them, since they knew nothing of our 
patent systems of education, our short cuts in literature. They, 
poor souls, had neither gas-lights, nor steam-engines; and it would 
be unreasonable to expect, that like us, they could turn out a finish- 
ed Hebraist iv halfa year, a Grecian in three months, or a Roman 
in sit weeks. The good pains-taking creatures used to exhaust 
their whole lives in the severities of study. It was no uncommon 
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thing to find a scholar with grey hairs. Wenaturally enough laugh 
at their labours; for have we not the proud consciousness, that 
every boarding-school miss, and every greenhorn of nineteen, have 
completed the whole vircle of human knowledge, and feel at liberty 
to theorise, invent, and discover for themselves. In these happy 
days of Learning made Easy, if we wish to ascertain a pupil sattain- 
ments, it would be time lost to inquire what he does know ; we 
come at once to ask what he does not know : and traly, he must be 
a youth of great modesty indeed, if he acknowledges any deficien- 
cy. The acquirements, in whieh the erudite doctors of the Eliza- 
bethan era tuok pride; the recondite, traths, which! to know was 
then considered a sufficient title to distinction,—are now ostenta- 
tiously displayed by. the tailor’s appreatice, and the smirking 
mauufactress of straw bonnets,—are become the every-day convere 
sation of all, who can spell words of four syllables. How came the 
world to think so highly ef the. Bacons, the Lockes, and the 
Newtons? Pshaw! the most superficial observer will find in every 
coffee-house, men, who,: if their owse affirmation is to be received 
(and it would be gross incivility to doubt it) are equal, if not supe- 
rior to those philosophers. An attorney's drudge shail discourse 
with greater force, learning, and eloquence, than’ Lord Verulam : 
a gentleman-barber shall evince a more intimate acquaintance with 
the heavenly bodies, than the starry Isaac himself; and the subtle 
anatomiser of the human mind shall be outdone on his own ground, 
by adealerin threads and tapes. Why,in the name of common 
sense, are the Bentleys, the Porsons, and the Burneys thought emi- 
nent as linguists, when so many bipeds amongst us, not excepting 
the women and children, have the gift oftongues? Why is Mozart 
performed, or Braham listened to, when every mistress of the 
gamut composes like a St. Cecilia, and warbles like a Stephens ? Why 
are the Cartoons wondered at? Why is the Taking of Babylon 
admired, when every proprietor of an easel can surpass Raphael? 
These unworthy prejudices in favour of great names will wear out, 
and with the assistance of our never-enough-to-be-applauded perio- 
dicals, we shall soon grow too wise to value anybody or anything, 
but ourselves and our own productions. 

Possibly, some uninitiated reader may open his eyes more wiadly 
than he is wont, and be inclined to marvel at the increased facilities 
to the learner, to which we have alluded. He may not be aware of 
the treasures, that issue from the press on the first of the month ; of 
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the profundity, depth of reasoning, playfulness of wit, happiness of 
description, and truth of character, which distinguish every num- 
ber of every magazine extant; he may yet dwell ignorant in the land 
of Egypt, thinking (oh, folly!) that the riches of our language are to 
be found in a library, containing a series of authors from Chaucer 
to Cowper: but let him once set up his Ebenezer in the Goshen 
of the Reading Public, and he will assurdedly be convinced, that 
all the science, learning, and wisdom, that aman can want for the 
ordinagy or extraordinary occasions of life, will be best supplied 
from those monthly disseminators of good things, which visit every 
nook and corner of the united kingdom, and leave uo spot unfertili- 
sed, Jn short, that books are rendered a vain incumbrance, and 
reading is become an useless toil, when the mind is thoroughly 
embued with the spirit of the Magaziues. 

Who, that can peruse the grave, reflective pages of that long- 
lived wight, Mr. Urban, in which every subject worthy of antiqua- 
rian research, from a Roman jourdan to a Gothic spittoon, is 
discussed with critical acumen ; and in which, ever and anon,a 
worm-eaten coin, a tumble-down church, or an illegible inscription, 
attracts the wandering eyes of the curious, can have any desire to 
pore over the quartos of Grose or Hamilton? What lover of biogra- 
phy,. who receives monthly his two shillings’ worth from the Bible 
and Crown, his European familiar, wherein “ proud London’s proud 
Lord Mayor” appears anuually bedecked with all the splendour, which 
fur and gold chain can bestow, and which may truly boast of pro- 
ducing asmany dull, unmeaning heads, as any existing manufactory 
of lives and portraits, will feel the least desire to becotue acquaint- 
ed with the substantial octavos of Chalmers? What professor of 
rantism can wish for a better text-book, than that which is supplied 
him by the Pythagorean of Bridge street? Old Hobbes was well 
enough in his day; but who will injure his visual organs in perusing 
his volumingous theories, when he has at hand the portable compen- 
dia of Phillips? What admirer of elegant diction, and well- 
turned periods in prose, or of vigorous and harmonious versification 
in poetry, need waste his time on Addison, Goldsmith, or Pope, 
when Messrs.Colbourn, Hessey, and Blaekwood, furnish monthly 
supplies of both in the highest perfection? In that important part 
of rhetoric, audacity, Christopher North has fairly outdone Jonathan 
Swift, and in that species of imagination, which is vulgarly 


denominated lyivg, he is equally inimitable. Then, in criticism, 
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what writers living or dead can compete with Jeffrey” or Gifford, 
not to mention the editors of “ My Graudmother’s Review, the Bri- 
tish”? Some foolish people, indeed, object that those celebrated 
scalpers and dissectors in literature are continually at variance in 
opinion. So much the better for their readers ; since it leaves them 
atliberty to decide which is inthe right, or to arrive at the sage 
conclusion “ that much may be said on both sides.” Does any 
good soul want a tale of wonder and terror? The London bas an 
assortment of staple articles, from Lammerlea, Cumberland, which 
out-Lewis Lewis, and throw Mrs. Radcliff herself into the shade : 
besides, the same work has “ confessions of an opium-eater,” very | 
humorous horrible reading in its way, and which, we are credibly in- 
formed, is soon to be followed by “ confessions of asublimate eater,” 
wherein the Lion of Fleet Street will “ roar as gently as a sucking 
dove.” What die-away sentimentalist need any longer put the mis- 
named Minerva Press in requisition, to furnish food for his diseased 
sympathies, when every new batch of magazines may boast of 
morsels of pathos, sufficient to draw tears from that most impenetra - 
ble of curs, Launce’s dog Crab? What friend to innocent pleasantry 
and good-humoured satire will forget or undervalue those delecta- 
blepieces of composition put forth by Blackwood and his precious 
contributors, in kindness to John Keats? Obtuse must be the 
mental faculties, dull the imagination, morbid the judgment, and 
treacherous the memory, which can be insensible to, unaffected 
with, unconvinced by, or unstored from, the overflowing treasures 
of periodical literature, which woothe reading publicin every possi- 
ble shape, in season and out of season, with the perseverance of 
duns, and the zeal of enthusiasts. ( 
We were at Mr. S’s conversazione the other evening, and saw 
many choice specimens of the astonishing short period, in which 
every branch of human learning may be acquired by means of 
those patent forcers in literature, the magazines. Among others, 
we particularly noticed a youth of eighteen, rising upwards of six 
feet, with red hair, a florid complexion, and a blagk:silk necker- 
chief, with whose fluency of discourse, and ready ad&wers to every 
possible interrogatory, we were equally surprised ‘and delighted : | 
ifhe spoke of religion, you could not avoid wishing him old 
enough for a mitre ; if some intricate scheme of politics was discus- 
sed, “the knot of it he would unloose familiar as his garter ;” if 
craniology was talked of, the systems fSpurzheim and Gall were 
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at his fingers’ ends ; if physiology afforded a subject for.conyersa- 
tion, he was intimately acquainted with all the varieties of animated 
vature ; he had dissected frogs, aud impaled mice, } 


“* Could tell an’ if.a mite were lean or fat, 
And read a lecture o'er the entrails of a gnat.” 


Were chemistry and its wonders canvassed, he was perfectly.at 
home over alembics and retorts; chatted as glibly of. gases, 
alkalis, and acids, “as maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs,’ and 
gave us reason to infer, that he was master of some secrets inthe 
science, to whieh even Sir Humphrey Davy was a stranger. We 
naturally listened to this accomplished infant with more than com-- 
mon attention, in order, that we might ascertain how he had acquired 
so mach information atsoearly an age, and in the hope, that we, though 
considerably his elders, might go and do likewise. Our time was not. 
ill bestowed, for we quickly came to the bottom of the mystery, and 
found from the following desultory dialogue, that the admired babe 
owed all his attainments to the periodicals, of which he was. a> 
constant and diligent reader. © ‘O88 


Dr. A.—Sudden death has been Very common of late, Sir. 

Wonderful Youth—Oh dear, Sir, yes. But have youseen the 
last Gazette of Health? Wonderful cases, doctor; one of a man 
who lived upwards of thirty years, with his heart on the left side. | 


Dr-A—Why, where should it have been? 


Wonderful Youth. Oh dear, Sir ; what, don’t you know? Why 
in his stomach to be sure!—( The Doctor wit/.drew himself. ) 

Professor F.--Pray, Sir,are you fond of the great stylein painting? 

Wonderful Youth—Oh yes, Sir, very: but talking of styles, do 
you read the London? Did youseethe last Table-talk? Raphael, 
it seems,'was born at Rotterdam, and whenhe was in petticoats, 
endeavouring to climb over the great style, which separated his 
father’s house from the canal, he—/ Professor F. had heard enough.) 


Mr..T.—Are you fond of operative chemistry, Sir? 

Wonderful Youth—Oh, dear, Sir, it's. my hobby! Great dis. 
coveriesin the Philosophical Jouraal—Double proof brandy has = 
been obtained from potatoes, and wall-fruit is found to ripen best by 
moonlight. My dear sir, it is ascertained, that camphor is an acid 
—Could you have believed it ?—(But the Chemist was gone.) 

Mr. M.—What is your opinion of“ Marino Falicro” ? 
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Wonderful Youth—Oh dear, sir; my opiniod is, that Lord 
Byron in that work, has—-But my ‘intnd is only half made up—The 
Edinburgh Review has ‘decided on ‘its metits, but the Quarterly 
delays judgment.—( Mr. M. had heard enough.) 


Sir Peter Firebrand.—I hope you are of my mind, on the great 
question of Pattiamentary Reform, Sir: All wise men are. 

Wonderful Youth.—Oh, dear, Sir, the Pamphleteer has an ad- 
mirable article on that subject; it proves, Sir Peter, that in King 
Egbert’s days, universal suffrage obtained, and votes were taken 
by ballot—For my own part, I entirely agree with the best reasoners 
in thisimportant controversy; and who'they are; Sir Peter Firebrand 
does not need to be informed.—/ Sir Peter madea low bow.) 

By this time, the whole circle was fully apprised of our young 
gentleman's wonderful capacity, and so no doubt is the reader, who 
must feel our proposition satisfactorily established, that a course of 
periodical literature, diligently exhibited, is sufficient to enrich the 
minc with every species of knowledge useful or ornamental, and 
renders boys and girls, at an age when they were heretofore play- 
ing at faw, or nursing wax babies, as sedate and wise and oracular, 
as their grandpapas and graudmamas. 
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Che Ringlet. 


(FROM THE PORTUGUESE.) 


Au me! thou relic of that faithless fair,” 

Changes, indeed, I’ve suffered since the day, 
When in the valley from her long loose hair, 

1 bore thee, relic of my love, away. 
‘Well did I then believe Diana’s truth, 

(Too soon true love each jealous thought represses,) 
And fondly thought that ne'er another youth 

Would wanton with the maiden’s unbound tresses. 
¥Y 2 
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Here, on the cold, clear Ezla’s breeky side, 
My hand amid her ringlets wont to rove ; 

She proffer'é Row!the lock, and now denied, 
With all the childish playfulness of love. 

33 Here the false maid, with many an artful tear, 

| Bade me each rising thought of doubt discover, 

And vow’'d, and wept, ’till hope had ceas’d to fear, 
Ah me! beguiling like a child her lover. 





Be witness, how that fondest, faithless, fair, 


ci3 Has sigh'd, and wept, on Ezla’s shelter’d shore; 

















My heart no jealousy should harbour more. 
Ah! tell me, could I but believe those eyes, 

Those lovely eyes, my cheeks with tears bedewing, 
When the mute eloquence of tears and sighs 

I felt, and hastened to embrace my ruin ? 


} 

iil 

a8 And vow'd eternal truth, and made me swear 
t 
| 


So false and yet so fair, whoever saw ? 
Veiling so false a mind whoever knew ? 
So true, and yetso wretched, who has seen 
A man like me, so wretched and so true? 
_ Fly from me on the wind, for thou hast seen 
, How kind she was, how lov’d by her you knewme, 
Fly, fly, thou witness what I once have been, 
Nor dare, all wretched as1 am, to view me. 
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One evening, ontheriver's pleasant stiand, 
The maid, too well beloved, sat with me, 
And with her finger trac’d upon the sand, 
“ Death for Diana, not inconstancy !” 
And Love beheld us from his secret stand, 
And mark’d his triumph, laughing, to behold me, 
Tosee me trast to writing trac’d on sand, 
To see me credit what a woman told me! 









R. V. 
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A SKETCH. 





Anovt the middle of one of the great arteries, through which 
the mighty stream of life eternally flows, to and from the heart of 
the great city; a small and unfrequented ‘outlet runs into a quiet 
demure looking little square..' The varioussounds of the thronged 
street theré assume a deep, single-voleed tones tike that of the 
far-off ocean: A solitary, lorn-looking bachelor, pacing the unsullied 
flags, or a pensive old géntlewomat arrayed in antique garb, with a 
fat; lazy,’ old-fashioned lap-dog, painfully waddling along at the 
extremity of her richly-figored brocade *traiw, are the Only beings 
who disturb the air ‘of quiet repose, which reigns within this se- 
cluded nook. 

The largest and most old-fashioned building in the square was 
some years ago inhabited by several strata of old maids, reputable 
bachelors, widows who had relinquished all hopes of entering the 
wedded state again, and ancient couples, unincumbered with 
children, nephews, nieces, or roystering visitants. It was a sort of 
lodging-house, kept by a taciturn lady, of a respectable starched 
appearance, who was generally reputed to be the relic of some poor 
subaltern. She was prodigal of alms to decayed veterans ; anda 
maimed limb, or tattered red coat, was always a triumphant appeal 
to her charitable spirit. She has long been mouldering under the 
dark green canopy of the melancholy yew, and her little failings 
and redeeming virtues sepulchrized with her in the dark tomb of 
oblivion. 

On the first floor of this bulky and staunch old habitation, a sister 
pair resided. , Nobody knew whence Christina and Peggy Macleod 
had emigrated. , Their accents betrayed the country of their birth, 
but no hint or casual observation was ever dropped by either of them, 
which could enable their curious, neighbours to trace the course of 
their peregrinations from the lowlands to the great city, In ap. 
pearance they were as repulsive as a couple of their country’s 
thistles, Age had somewhat furrowed the swarthy cheek of 
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Christina, but her step was stately and ‘vigorous, her eye bright, 
Vigilant, and searching, and her deportment! altogether solemn and 
imposing. Peggy had a frosty.and phlegmaticaspect, Her coldigrey 
eye was never expréssive of emotion; her cheek had a pale-blue 
cheerless tint; there was wone ofthe warmth of humanity in her 
visage ; she always looked like an iceberg. 

Nevertheless, the company of the maiden Macleods was very 
generally courted. They were persuaded to all the select parties 
in the vicinity uf their abode; and occasionally beseeched te deck 
the tables of their wealthy acquaintance, at their more public 
and convivial repasts. They were potetit at whist, and, admirably 
Versed ift the mystic art of compassing the odd trick. Long before 
the last ‘and parting rabber was played, their card» purses ‘were 
usually seen swaggering abuat the baize in portly and respectable 


coxvpilency. ‘Christina was particularly keen at the game »she 


neverlost a trick through inattention ; but warily and patiently 
watched for the lucky moment of pouncing on her prey, like a 
hangry racoon, the protracted yawning of a delicious oyster. 

An invitation to their monthly suppers was esteemed a great 
honour. "Tis true, their slices of hani were transparent, and hang 
like delicate drapery around the fork that wounded them ; but they 
were arranged in such captivating order on a fine old porcelain 
dish, and garnished with such prim tresses of green crisped parsley, 
and so deliciously flavoured withal ; that multitudinous inquiries 
were made by the matronly visitors of the Macleods, for the iden- 
ticat shop where the seductive ham was procured. But Christina 
and Peggy judiciously evaded all queries on this important subject. 
It remained for years wrapped up in the dark mantle of mystery. 
Ttie ham increased in popularity, proportionably to the curiosity 
excited by the impenetrable darkness in which it was shrouded, 
prior to its monthly publication on the virgin damask of the 
Macleods’ supper table. 
~ A beautiful parrot and a fine tabby were (exclusive of the maidens 
themselves) the principal ornaments of their little abode. Poll wads 
the most well-bred and politely spoken parrot in existence, when 
Lis mistresses were present ; but the moment they disappeared, he 
invariably retired to the farthest corner of his cage¢, and calmly 
sqitatting himself down, proceeded to launch ‘cut into a’ strain of 
most unseemly vituperation, against the sleek tabby who lay purring 
oii the boft hearth rug; and warped’ towards the joyous blaze in the 
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grate, in all the luxuryiof careless indelence:. He was a. very four- 
footed Socrates, aud: bore the whole df his, uncourteous traducer’s 
epithets, ' (maseuliney feminine, aud aeuter) with the most 
provoking steical apathy and‘umconeern. Poll would sometimes 
profiounce a'most emphatical oath or vulgar phrase (which smacked 
marvelously of his nautical probation) in his dreams, to the infinite 
annoyanceof the prudent Macleods, and the great. amazement of 
their female visitors...The.wary Christina should have banished 
the offender from ber otherwise immaculate apartment. No, after 
polishing, can render a creature, of a low, vicious, and vulgar 
education, | fit to go,through the, ordealof elegaut, female society. 
The aborigma! habits, phrases, andideas, may be partly destroy- 
ed, but.a large, preportionof them are, atterly indomable; they 
may be hunted to lairs and, fastnesses, and. watched, with an eyer- 
waking vigilant eye; nevertheless, they will sometimes expectedly 
burst forth in spite of every precaution, bear down.all, before. them 
in their, impetuous, sally, and riot in.ephemeral. glory, where they 
once reigned. paramount, .and, vadistyrbed. These sinful. and 
unlucky exclamations of the parrot, were. sabjéets for all the good 
gossips in the yicinity.to speculate and descant upon. ; They shook 
their heads, looked wise, and hinted, their, opinions thatthe parrot 
must have seen pretty company, some time in his life to. pickup 
such vileindecorous phrases. Nobody knew from whence, theold 
womeu came ; and the bird, by their own account, had been in,their 
possession many years before they had settled in —~ square. 
The obvious conclusion to be deduced from these appalling premises 
unquestionably was, that the Misses Macleod were not. acwhit 
better than they should be, ust ft 
Nevertheless, the good gossips kindly continued to nore 
petits soupés of the maiden sisters with their presence, and Christina 
and Peggy were daily distracted by the number of warm inyita- 
tions they received. These incongruous facts may perhaps be 
accounted for by the following simple circumstance :— The 
Macleods often. boasted of their noble and chivalric ancestors, but 
never mentioned a word about cousins, nephews, nieces, or any other 
living relations. There was none of their blood apparently extant, 


; wt 


beside what trickled through their own veins; neither had they 
any adopted favorite of their dotage, and it was agreed, unanimously, 


that the sisters were certainly, rich, ‘¢ to a degree.” 


« Their bearth seldom blazed with the raddy symptoms of approach- 
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ing good-cheer ; _ they lived, principally,at the beards of their 
affectionate neighbours, and the monthly suppers were landed to 
the skies for paragons of elegant, delicious, and imprompty-looking 
repasts. Bequests are usually madein favour of persous who are 
already sufficiently rich, and the affiment were particularly atten- 
tive to the ancient gentlewomen. 

It happened, in. the course.of Christina's circulation among 
her friends, that she one day came incontaet with a tall, . lusty, 
officer-looking widower. He was arrived at that particular period 
of life when manhood begins. to, blend into dull senectude, | He 
had not quite assumed the bleak aspect of age, neither had he 
altogether relinquished the goodly smile that curls.the cheek of hale 
maturity. . The points of a few silvery hairs, (to,use Christina’ s own 
expression,) sparkled like solitary, and far- parted stars in the 
“< darksome firmament,” among, his jetty locks. He, had an ily 
tongue, a lip thatched with comely mustachios,, and such a military 
twang emanated from his. iron;relad heel, that. Donna Christina's 
heart soon fell a victim.to the winged urchin whom she had hitherto 
sommuch contemned. She began to “ sigh like a pavior,” write 
poetry, read noyels, and complain that her dressing-glass was 
full of flaws, and all awry, wore tawdry and prated sentiment. 
Nor need we wonder at this ntetamoxphosis, for men of such a stamp 


"often warp the affections of women towards them, and bear the palm 


triumphantly away from geHant, high-spirited youth. 

The widower paid such assiduous court to the bronze-visaged 
maiden, that the whole neighbourhood was piqued and astonished. 
The tocsin of alarm was quickly sounded, the cause was common, 
and every tongue joined in reviling the invader. He was unani- 
mously sentenced to be expelled from the square “ by hook or by 
crook.” At first, the effect ofsly insinuations, expressive interjec. 
tion, and anonymous letters, directed to Christina, was tried ; but 
finding these ineffectual, the allied powers proceeded to undisguised 
and obtrusive slander. It was currently reported, that the widower 
was a mere adventurer, and that although he styled | himself 
captain, he was nothing better than an ensign on half pay, or at best 
some paltry lieutenant on a protracted leave of absence, “One middle 
aged matron roundly asserted, t that, she had been in twice as many 
battles, as Christina's admired | ‘Hector, and that th e boasted scar 
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upon his brow was evidently, nothing more th an th Bee a 2 2 scatbe of some 
tafurinfed. acullion’s roe potsid,,..The.eyent, was. for some time 
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tantalizing aiid dubfous, but the middle-aged lover at baagen thought 
proper to decamp, and his rancorous enemies subsided into their 
usual habits of carping at and reviling each other in the intervals of 
pleasure or business. 

A short time after the loss of her awain, poor Christina died, and 
Peggy soon followed her sister to the grave, The whole oftheir 
property proved to be barely sufficient for the payment of the 
funeral expenses! The momentary consternation of the rapacious 
expectants was succeeded by the most anxious and painful ‘curiosity 
to know how the sisters subsisted. This remained for some time a 
secret; but the cheesemonger having purchasedan old ready-reck- 
oner at the sale oftheir effects, found one of the leaves folded down 
at the corner, and a black line drawn across the middle of the page,. 
beneath the figures, which tell the daily expenditure allowableat 
eighty pounds per annum. This was universally supposed’ tobe 
an explanation of the mystery, and that the old maid’s income, 
which every one expected would have proved to be so enormous, 


was a trifling annuity which expired with them, 
A. 





Sonnet, 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


AmonG the light green tresses of a willow, 
Whose young, drooping, leafy shoots were lightly 
Tinged with the mild dawn’s dim light, that slightly 
Illumed the beauty ofan infant billow, 
Which served a pluck’d dying rose for pillow, 
And moved like the young nun’s breast, when nightly 
To holy prayer she kneels—flowrets glowing 
_ On her bosom more fair than when growing 
Among their sisters in the sun’s noonlight glow ; 
A sudden gush of loud wild-notes, streaming 
From love and music’s temple, his own breast, 
_ Which scarce could hold the passion.teeming heart, 
*Woke the moon. light loving bird, when dreaming 
Of his sweet silent ‘mate; ; who sate apart, 
Brooding o’er the weak dounighinith in her leaf-roof @ nest. 
Rustica. 
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Epistle from the Shades. 


To the Editor of the Literary Speculum. 


Sin,—Being persuaded that man is a reasoning animal, and that 
vhis spiritual nature is ordained by the fiat of Omnipotence, to conti- 
nee in.constant progression towards the’ ultimatuin of our hopes, 
a state of perfect wisdom and happiness; it behoves me to afford 
some proofs, evidential of the progress of our Elysian processes of 
ratiocination. For this purpose, though my cartilagenous vehicles of 
atramentum have long been in disuse, I once more put my calli 
graphical skill in requisition, to note down some of that demonstrative 
eloquence, which my shadow Boswell (the dog was a convenient 
albam) has often declared “ might create a soul under the ribs of 
death.” 

Your lacubrations are not without merit. Avoid colloquial expres. 
sions with the utmost care; make my folio dictionary your insepar- 
able companion, and take the more finished portions of the Rambler 
for models in style. Never suffer.a vulgarism to escape you in the 
haste of composition ; cancel every offensive paragraph, and in all 
your articles, lugubrious, argumentative, or humorous, have Prince 
Posterity in your eye, and write with reference to his inexorable, 
but impartial judgment. You must not however imitate the vein of 
Ancient Pistol. Contrive to be intelligible ; “ talk like a man of your 
world ;” bombast and dignity are as distant as the Antipodes. As 
eautionary advice I would say, “ whenever you write any thing, 
which yon consider particularly fine, expunge it from your manu- 
script.” Sir, you need not feel insulted. Robertson, the historian, was 
thankfal for this ceunsel ; and Milton preferred his Paradise Regain- 
ed to the divine poem which preceded it. 

Sympathising most sincerely with your patrician bard in his 
opinion relative to Pope anc Bowles, (who could. have. believed 
such names would ever be placed in juxtaposition: “to what strange 
uses may we come'”’) and feeling anxious to speak of him in laudatory 
terms, I am nevertheless compelled to protest distinctly, decidedly, 
and finally, against the .monstrous.moerrice-dance of metre, in 
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which he has clothed the beautiful creations of his prolific imagina- 
tion. If he is indeed an admirer of the harmoniously reguluted 
march of Pope’s numbers, how is it that he sofrequently commits 
short and long in bis’ own’ édmpositions® Aud’ how’ does he hope 
for absolution for a poem, beginning with sapphics, ending with 
alexandrines, aud having the intervenient space crowded with every 
possible variation of rhyme? HisLordship is not one “ of the set” who 
with the axe of innovation in their sacrilegious hands, have attempted 
the demolition of the chaste Grecian temple, on the altar of which, 
England's noblest minstrels and philosophers have laid their hearts 
asa good-will offering. No. But he has, thoughtlessly for his 
own fame, and unfortunately for the interests of literature, suffered 
himself to be swayed by examples of vitiated taste ; and sanctioneds 
by the misdirection of his great powers, the abuse of poetical free- 
dom, which, like political, too often degenerates into licentiousness, 
He may yet retrieve the lapse he has made; I ardently wish he 
does not want the disposition: but, as Zneas failed to obtain the 
; golden branch for Proserpina, "till conducted by the dove of Vewus 
f to the tree on which it flourished; so must this highly-gifted mortal 
be content to follow the dove of taste, ifhe desire to gather the more 
than Hesperian fruit of immortality, or wishes to become a promi- 
nent inhabitant of the indestructible edifice, where the great spirits 
of all ages and countries congregate together, heirs of eternal life; 
unalloyed felicity, and unlimited knowledge, Mole-eyed mortals, 
peeping from the chink of a dark lanthorn, call night, noonday ; 
have adopted the idle phavtasy, that the fond vagaries and babyish 
aberrations of modern witlings, which cover the surface of the 
literary world, like a poisonous compost, spread over a fruitful field, 
will ultimately choke the embryos of taste, and destroy the hardy 
perennials of genius. I entertain no sach apprehensions—the hy 
pochondriasis, which once goaded me to madness, has passed away 
like-a thunder-cloud from the disk of the solarorb (Tetty and I chirp 
like grasshoppers) I have awakened from the dreams of time, to the 
realities of eternity, and believe in the final perfectibility of my 
species, with the firm faith of a Mussulman or a predestinarian. 
Pompey’s pillar stands in a desert; the relics of a departed universe 
lie in-eaps of desolationatits base; but the glorious column rises 
in solitary grandeur, unassailed and unassailable, though the broad 
black wings of rcin beat incessantly against it. England,Sir, has a 
monument more illustrious than Egypt; it towers majestically amidst 
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the waste of ages, and theephemeral mists of opinion acumulate 
and are dissipated at its foot ; it reminds the dwarfs of humanity of 
their nothingness, aud stimulatesthe giants of intellect to dedicate 
for the admiration of unboru generations, an equally magnificent 
memorial, Chaucerand Spenser laid the foundation stones of this 
goodly column ; Shakespeare and Milton, by the potency of their 
hallowed incantations, raised its stupendous marbles; Bacon and 
Locke cemented them; Pope, and the immortals that followed in his 
train, adorned the whole with the delicate, yet imperishable graces 
ofart. If I live in the recollection of posterity, it will be as “a lex- 
icographer, a harmless drudge, a compiler of dictionaries,” as the 
conservator of the inscriptions engraved by the finger of Truth, on 
the spotless entablature of this eternal pillar. My pretensions as a 
poet are insignificant, and asa moralist I hdve many competitors ; 
but who shall charge me with presumption when I assume the title 
of“ the preserver of the English language.” Sterne, in his rambling 
discursive style, has animadverted on some of your living book- 
wrights. What the gentlemen think of themselves, | know not, but in 
my judgment, with a very few exceptions, the new literary column, 
of which I anticipate Byron will lay the foundation, will receive little 
or noimportance fromthe diminutive accession of their contribu- 
tions. When each individual portion of the vast heterogeneous 
mass of metropolitan society feels competent to read, write, and 
criticise ; extravagance and mediocrity, or worse than mediocrity, 
are the inevitable consequences. 

The writer, whose mind fluctuates between bosinine and asinine, 
and whose Pegasus is a“ hollow panipered jade of Asia, that cannot 
go but twenty miles a day,” sinks at once intoa builder of somnife- 
rous didactic poems, and strings rhymes to his dying hour with 
indefatigable perseverance. The author, on the contrary, who 
possesses the rashness of the eagle, without his sublime fo: titude, 
while essaying to soar inthe meridian beams, is blinded by their 
intense briliancy, and obeying the law ofgravitation, is engulphed 
in the unfathomable abyss of the bathos! From such unhappy 
quill-drivers, what could be rationally auticipated? Nothing, surely, 
but the confusion of tongues, which their laborious idleness has 
effectuated. In the multitude of your authors, however, | distinguish 
with unaffected delight, some lofty aspirants after fame, whose 
genius would suffice to redeem the character of any age. May 
they triumph in the prospective of their immortality. For you, Sir, 
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as an essayist, I feel some respect, and it isin your power to increase 
it. Bea cosmopolite in your literature, but not the less a, patriot: 
Let the Shechinah of the English language remain unpolluted in 
your hands: its treasures are copious enough to embody the visions 
of the imaginative, and to express lucidly the deductions of the 
argumentative, without the assistance of alien phraseology. The 
most fanciful abstractions, the sublimest simplicity of diction, the 
Iris-coloured simile, the smooth, calm, glittering stream of elo- 
quénce, and the stern Doric unadornedness of energetic oratory» 
are all equally attainable in the precious depositories, which contain 
the riches ofthe English tougue.. Why should an author conde- 
scend to imitate the feathered biped, or long-eared quadruped, while 
4 dialect, consecrated by ‘the lips of martyrs, patriots, pocts, and 














‘philosophers, displays its inexhaustible wealth as the prize of lau- 
dable ambition ? Sir, yours, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


* 





LINES WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT TO THE 


“gvptian Tomb. 


Is it a dream ? or dol see, 
In terrible reality, 
Thy ghost, imperial Egypt! rise, 
In pomp of horror on my eyes? 
But now, I thought, and liv’d and mov’'d, 
Enjoy’d, and lov’d, and was belov’d. 
How tread I then this awful tomb, 
In deeper than sepulchral gloom, 
Surrounded bya ghastly heap 
Of dead without a name, 
Whose thirty centuries of sleep 
Mock the vaiu breath of fame? 


My senses reel,—a fearful sound, 

Like distant thunder ,—murmurs round ; 
Osiris bends him from the walls, 

On his co-deities he calls, 
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And hark! 
I hear the dog Anubis bark. 
Arouse thee, on thy stately bed, 
Thy cold sarcophagus— 
We kingly bones—thou crowned head— 
Say, wherefore howls he thus? 


My heart is ice, my blood is chill‘, 
My sight with scenes of wonder fill’d ; 
The glories of a perish’d world, 
Toruin and oblivion hurl‘d ; 
Enigmas dark on mould’ring stone, 
Deep problems never to be known. 
Oh, thou discolour’d mass of flesh, 
Those flaccid cheeks were rosy fresh— 
Those lips sent forth sweet tones— 
Those eyeless sockets dim, have gleam’d 
With mental gems, that flash’d and beam’d, 
lutelligently bright— 
Would that I might 
Evoke some voice not breath’d in vain, 
Which these dry dusty, dateless bones, 
Might feel, aud live again. 
That life anew might heave this breast, 
Whereon the chilly grave-clothes press’d 
Two thousand years, or more. 
That sounds might issue from that tongue, 
On which the frost of death has hung, 
Ere since our planet earth was young. 
Ah, sure, 
it’s sleep is o’er— 


It speaks—it speaks— 


' Grim death his marble silence breaks, 


“ Would’st thou, being of a day, 
While thou gazest on this clay— 
Wouldst thou, proud and weak and vain, 


In the fever of thy brain, 

Give life to this poor clod again ? 
Must the dead to thee divulge, 
Curious folly to indulge, 
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Myst’ries too remote and high 

For'the ken of mortal eye ? 

Hence! and let the pseudo wise, 

Who flatter with erudite lies 

The idle and misguided throng, 

The million, ever in the wrong ; 

Tell who, mortality to mock, 

Hollow'd these chambers in the rock, 
Form’d with the dark grave firm alliance, 
And gave corruption bold defiance. 
Who’ ’twas, ambitious in his guilt, 

The blood of suff'ring thousands spilt, 
When the fam’d Pyramids were built ; 
The rod of pow’r what arm maintain’d, 
If Necho or if Pharaoh reigu’d; 
With other all as idle things, 

O’er which oblivion spreads her wings— 
And could they tell—or could’st thou know, 
Would bring no joy —nor banish woe. 
Hence! when thou art wise and just, 

If thou wilt, evoke this dust, 

Nor ’till then expect to learn 

Allthe secrets of the urn. 

Hence in peace securely part, 

School thy mind and cleanse thy heart; 
If earthly pleasures are thylot, 

Bethe Great Giver ne'er forgot, 

And if he smite thee with his rod, 

Bow to the judgments of thy God.” 


The voice is hush’d, the frost of death 
Freezes again that deep-ton‘d breath ; 
And my heart, which, in its functions faulter’d, 





In their course its crimson currents alter’d, 


Begins to throb anew. 
But my dizzy brain is still confus’'d— 
Oh, heav’n ! have my senses been abus’d, 


Or have they play’d me true ? 
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Is saw with these eyes as now I see— 
But forms late instinct with vitality, 
Are dull and motionless now. 
And the bright blue of Osiris’ cheek 
Has lost each livid blood red streak, 
And the light has left his brow. 
The hawk-headed deity no more 
Protrudes his beak, wet with human gore, 
And his worshippers blind, in silence adore. 
Yet my ears are true—and well I know, 
I heard the dull God Apis low— , 
And the dog Anubis, with fiend-like yell, 
Reply to the vows, 
Which loudly rose, 
From his priests as they conn’d their creed ofhell. 


‘Tis over—'tis over—'tis past—'tis past ! 

And my wand’ring soul is herself at last, 

The terrible vision has evanish’d, 

And the mist of fear from my sight is banish’d. 
And these are shadows of shadows I ween, 

And these fragments record what once has been, 
And I muse onthe silent burial place, 

Of a proud, andafam’d, and a mighty race. 
Oh! what is man, tho’ in pomp and pow’r, 

In purple and pall he struts his hour? 

For he passes away like an empty dream 

And expires like a wintry sun’s faint gleam. 

He flits to the kings and the heroes of yore, 
And the place of his glory can know him no more! 
And empires are frail as their rulers be, 

And the tearfal eye of posterity 

May view these beautiful ocean isles, 

Where valour triumphs and beauty smiles, 
Forgotten, dateless and desolate, 

As the lands we dream were once so great. 
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REMARKS ON LORD BYRON'S 


Cain. 


“ Oh! argument, blasphemous, false, and proud !"—MILTON. 


As we arenot pledged to devote any portion of our work toa 
review of literature in a regular series of criticisms, an apology will 
scarcely be expected for omitting to notice Lord Byron's recent 
productions, inour last number. Their volumnious extent, and the 
consequent impossibility of preparing a just analysis in the brief 
interval between their publication and the appearance of our own 
work, would fully justify the omission, supposing the necessity for 
such apology to exist ; and we certainly are not among the number 
of those literary gourmands, who can digest a ponderous volume 
in less time than a moderate reader would require to peruse its 
contents. Indeed, we are tempted to suspect the pretensions of 
this off-hand species of criticism ; and would rather shrink from 
gratifying public curiosity, than indulge it by risking the literary 
reputation (however humble) we may have already acquired, by so 
hazardous an expedient. 

In our recent remarks on Don Juan and Childe Harold, we noticed 
the personal feeling so apparent in thosé productions ; and, however 
illiberal it may appear in the abstract, ‘to identify the private 


_ thoughts of an author with the sentiments of his fictious characters, 


yet, that such identity clearly exists in the works of Lord Byron, 
cannot, we think, be disputed. 

Hitherto, however, there has been some alloy to the bold and 
startling opinions he has occasionally hazarded, They have been 
rather insinuated than openly expressed; anda regard has been 
paid to moral justice. Childe Harold is the victim of remorse and 
misanthrepy ; and Manfred, tortured by ‘* the worm that dieth 
not,”—the unceasing agonies ofa guilty mind, pays the penalty of 
his crime by a death without repentance and without hope. But 
what shall we say of the work before us ? The mask, which a respect 
forthe received opinioas of the world had hitherto asstmed, is 
thrown aside, and undisguised scepticism stands forth, with fearless 
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effrontery: not only has Scripture been treated with contempt, but 
the right distinctly assumed, of judging the motives and actions of the 
Deity ! Sentiments of the most blasphemous and appalling tendency 
are uttered by Cain and Lucifer, which the mind of a Demon could 
alone have engendered. The Almighty himself is openly charged 
with, and covertly convicted of cruelty and injustice, He is termed 
an “ omnipotent tyrant,” —“ wretched in his height, and restless in 
his wretchedness,” 





Creating worlds, to make eternity 
Less burthensome to his immense existence 
And unparticipated solitude! 


And “in his greatness, no happier than the demons in their 
conflict.’ What can be imagined more horrible than the following 
speech of Lucifer, applied tothe Deity ? 


Let him crowd orb on orb! He is alone, 
Indefinite, indissoluble fyrant ! 

Could he but crush himself, twere the best boon 
He ever granted. But let him reign on, 

And multiply himself in misery ! 


The speaker is a demon, we admit; yet who can embody, nay, 
imagine such ideas without partaking the nature of the fiend he 
represents ? But if such thoughts are permitted to darken the soul 
of man, 


(As where's that palace whereinto foul things) 
Sometimes intrude not !) 


yet surely we have the power to suppress their utterance; we 
are not compelled to invest them with language, and send them 
forth to the world stamped with the approval of cool and deliberate 
reflection, Absolute atheismis less impious,—the denial of God’s 
being, is less criminal, than venting such blasphemous impieties 
with the conviction of His existence. But Lord Byron is not,— 
cannot be an atheist; for he speaks, in his appendix to the Two 
Foscari, of repentance,—an unmeaning term, unless we admit our 
responsibility to asuperior power. The man, who disbelieves the 
existence of the Deity, can have no motive of action but his own 
will; no restraint but the penalty of human laws. Penitence can, 
therefore, have no place in his bosom. Sorrow for crime implies ~ 
the having offended a being to whom we are accountable for our | 
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actions. Ifwecan persuade ourselves that there is no such thing 
as retributive justice, we part with conscience; for what is remorse 
but the dread of punishment? Supposing then, and we think it very 
clear, that his Lordship, though he may be asceptic, is not an 
atheist, is it not the very height of impious daring, to place himself 
as it were on a level with his Creator; to scan his actions, and 
derive conclusions, derogatory to his wisdom, his mercy, and his 
justice ?—The character of the first murderer is represented as full 
of the brightest traits. He loves his wife and children with affec- 
tionate tenderness. There is nothing cruel or malignant in his dis- 
position ; and even the murder of his brother is represented rather 
as the result of a momentary impulse of passion than premeditated 
design. In fact, the obvious intention is to interest the reader in 
favour of Cain, and to represent the rejection by the Deity of his 
offering as an act of capricious injustice. 

We repeat our conviction, that the degradation of Scripture tes- 
timony has not been the only object of the author io this poem. He 
has presumed to draw unfavorable conclusions of the Almighty, 
independent of all connection with Holy Writ, and surely the right 
of man to sit in judgment on his Maker may well be questioned 
Admitting the bold assertions of the Deist in their fullest extent, 
and that the Scriptures are but a cunningly-devised fable, certain 
points connected with our being cannot be denied ; these are, the 
dependence of man, his inability to control events, to command 
health, or to govern even those circumstances on which his very 
existence depends. What is Lord Byron himself? He is possessed 
of splendid talents, and gifted with extraordinary energies of mind ; 
but whence has he derived them, but froma superior power ? Is he 
self-created ?. Can he command a single event ? or boast a single 
advantage he possesses over his fellow-men, as being self-derived ? 
Could his talents exist, but for their latent principle ? and who 
planted that principle but the Deity ? Nay, can he even say that the 
circumstances which have brought them into action, were produced 
by his own decree,—or governed by his own will? The absolute 
dependence of man being therefore, incontestible; and the posses- 
sion ofthe brightest talents proving that however they may have 
attained perfection by cultivation, their germ must have been pre- 
viously implanted ; can man dare arrogate the right of wéighing in 
the puny balance of his intellect, the motives of his Maker? Shall 
an animated atom ofthe creation, who finds even his own existence 
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enveloped in mystery, presume to scan the principles of good and 
evil; and end his research, by insulting the majesty of heaven, 
with impious insinuations of its capriciousness and injustice ? 

Weare frieuds to free discussion. We deem the search after 
truth, conducted with temper and discretion, one of the inalienable 
prerogatives of man. We detest persecution for matters of opi- 
nion as unjustand injudicious. Truth needs no auxiliary. Magna 
est veritas et prevalebit—The strong armof the law may check 
inquiry but cannot produce conviction ; and the alliance of temporal 
with spiritual dominion degrades rather than strengthens the cause 
of religion. These are our sentiments, maugre the aristocratic 
policy of some folks who would provide one code for themselves and 
another for their fellows ; and spite of the danger apprehended from 
suffering the bulk of mankind to think for themselves. This liberty 
isevery one’s privilege in matters of faith ; but there isa limit, 
beyond which it is presumptuous to pass,—a limit, which overstep- 
ped, ends but in maze and mystery. These bounds Lord Byron has 
dared to transgress ; and, because he can arrive at noconclusion, 
to solve the doubts and difficulties, with which wiser men than 
himself have been surrounded—turns with desperate impiety on 
his Maker, and traces the source of evil to the Author of Good! 

The severity of the above remarks is justified by the occasion ; 
and who will deny that the writer of such lines as we have quoted 
deserves them? We have no room for further extracts, and if we 


had, we have no inclination to make any, nor should we have dwelt 





so long on so ungracious a subject, were it not possible thatthe — 


perusal of Cain without comment, might have had a prejudicial 
effect on the minds of some of itsreaders. Althongh we are perhaps 


D Bites. 


among the warmest admirers of Lord Byron's genins, we consider _ 


that genius distinct from his personal character, and sincerely do we _ 
wish that our admiration of both could be equally ardent. But © 
however desirous of bearing testimony to his talents asa Poet, — 
we are not those undiscriminating worshippers, whe bow the knee © 
to this idol of poetical idolatry on every occasion, and we are free | 
to confess an opinion, that neither Sardanapalus nor the [wo | 


Foscari will add to his reputation .* 


* Since writing the above, we understand, that the Poem of Cain has been 
suppressed . 
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‘ THE sailor in the steel confides, 
- That points his course ; but that will vary. 
The home, where all my hope abides, 
- ' Is in thy breast, my gentle Mary. 
ra 
use To each dark point the compass knows 
atic His anxious eyes are turning over, 
and Till chance at length the landmark shows, 
rom But mine can be uncertain never. 
mn Thou art the star that guides me still, 
mit, The compass, that will never vary! 
tep- The beacon on the midnight hill, 
has To light my course, my gentle Mary, 
sion, SRJ 
than iad sy 
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ion; Red Red Rose, 


seer noa 
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: Rep red rose, that sweetly blows, 

[f from thy bed I bear thee far; 

tthe mre ‘ 
| Tis but that thou thy folds may close, 


icial 
haps | On Eva's breast, where lilies are, 

dee | Sweet rose. 
sider 
lowe — Redred rose, if Iso bear 

But Thee hence, ‘tis that thy crimson fold, 
Poet, | By blending with her yellow hair, 
knee | May gather beauty from its gold, 
efree | Sweet rose, 
Two Red red rose, when thou shalt fade, 


How sweet thy death, fair flower, will be, 
Upon the breast of that dear maid, 
In sooth, my bosom envies thee, 


Sweet rose. 


; been 


S. R. J. 
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. BRIEF NOTICES OF 


Eminent Authors. 


BY TOBIAS OLDSCHOOL, GENTLEMAN. 


Introductory Remarks. 


NOTHING can be more disgraceful to a country, boasting its 
proficiency in science and literature, than the neglect of eminent 
talents, whether exerted for the instruction or the amusement of 
the public. The triumphs of genius redound more to the honor of 
@ nation, than the most extensive conquests obtained by physical 
force, than successful combats on land, or victories on the ocean. 
Cities sacked or burnt, navies destroyed, and armies annihilated, 
throw round the history of empires a glare of glory, which offends 
while it dazzles the eye of contemplation : but the bloodless trophies 
of intellectual superiority, the monuments which genius erects, 
where temples once rose to ignorance and superstition, are surveyed 
with a delight which ennobles our frail nature, and increases the 
ardour of our longings after perfection. Nations, therefore, should 
nurture the blossoms of genius, if they hope to gather its fruit. If 
the sun never shone, there would be few flowers in our gardens. 
If the reward of merit is refused, we shall seldom be benefited by 
its exertions. Few, comparatively speaking, possess great mental | 
endowments, and of these few, perhaps, the major part live and die — 
unknown. When, by chance or choice, we are led into some extensive 
cemetry, where the only memorial of the nameless dead is a grass 
or osier bound hillock, we may suppose, without much play of fancy, 
that many of nature's nobility, men “ of whom the world was not 
worthy,” mingle their sacred ashes with the common clay :— 


“ For knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
ae with the ay of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
i repress'd their noble rage, 
Aud froze the genial current of the soul." 
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Long and melancholy is the catalogue of those, who although F 
possessed of the most astonishing abilities, have been exposed to suf- _ 
ferall the complicated miseries of want. The nations of Europe are ~ 
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made infamous by their ingratitude to those extraordinary charac. 
ters, who alone can render them conspicuous in futureages. Eng- 
land, unfortunately, partakes largely of this general guilt. Otway 
died of hunger, Butler and Dryden were redacedto extreme indi- 
gence, Milton sold his Paradise Lost for five pounds: but it may 
be said, all this happened in an age of comparative ignorance, and 
genius failed to obtain its reward, because there were few that 
could appreciate its value. Yet Johnson, previous to the publication 
of his London, endured the utmost possible pecuniary distress ; he 
passed whole nights in thestreet, he remained whole days without 
food, and it was doubtless in the bitterness of his spirit that he 
wrote the following line, 


“ Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d.”” 


The world, however, did complete, though tardy justice to his 
great merit: but this was not the case with regard to the unhappy 


Chatterton. After having given convincing proofs of agenius almost 
_ universal, and that too, while a mere boy in years ; after emerging 
_ from the obscurity of his native town, that he might contend in 


the arena of the metropolis, for the palm of mental excellence; after 
being ftattered for a while with the hope of patronage, and soothed 
with the prospect of ultimate success, he found by bitter experi- 
ence, that he was thrown upon a world alike incapable of generosi- 


_ ty or justice, and in a moment of phrenzy terminated his existence. 


This would have been lamentable had it happened in the twelfth 


_ century, but it happened in the eighteenth. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Tue noblest monument of Spakespeare’s genius is that which he 


_ himself erected. The praises of his encomiasts play around a py- 
_ ramid of glory, which they fail to irradiate; and the censures of 
_ those who deny his merit are like the clouds that vainly attempt to 


obscure the sun of summer. Our great bard has triumphantly 


_ endured the ordeal of criticism, and although two ceuturies have 
_ elapsed since his ashes were consigned to the silent grave, his all 
4 grasping spirit is still active in the creations of his imagination- 
_ The lightning of time, which leaves no trace of the productions of 
. mediocrity, consecrates the ever-greens of Shakespeare. As in an 
extended and beautiful prospect, itis difficult for the eye to repose 
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on individual beauties, so’ when we open the works of our inimitable 
dramatist, the fancy is‘perplexed with the variety and felicity of 
his conceptions. Were we ¢alled upoti to give a deliberate opinion 
asto the merit of Shakespeare’s plays, we should, as critics, find 
much to disapprove of } we should probably say there was no unity 


‘in their diction, that his tragi-comic pieces were (considered in the 


abstract) sins against good taste, and that they offended with mach 
vile punning, lewd jesting, and low buffoonery ‘ but to the first of 
these charges it might be answered, that though a breach of the 
unities be obviously contrary to the canons of Aristotle, their strict 


preservation in the conduct of a modern drama, is almost impossible; — 


and, indeed, were it otherwise, the affect is so awkward, (as may be 
observed in the French theatre) that the writer, who should servilely 
adhere to the rules of the Stagirite, would be more likely to excite 
ridicule, than praise. Of Shakespeare's tragi-comedies we might 
remark, that though their plan be faulty, the execation is so admi- 


rable, that in reading any detached scene, whether its hero be — 
Hotspur or Falstaff, we forget to criticise, while paying a just — 


homage to the extraordinary genius, which, in the compass of a 
few pages, is equally successful in exciting such opposite emotions 
as mirth and sorrow. We should not be apologists for punning, 
buffoonery, or lewdness ; but we might say, that these were rather 
the fault of Shakespeare's age, than Shakespeare. In his day, 
bishops punned to save souls, ministers for the good of their country, 


and lawyers for the success of their clients ; a punster was in the © 


high road to promotion, buffoonery passed for an excellent jest, 


and lewdness for sterling wit. The wonder, therefore, is not that q 
Shakespeare fell into such faults, but that he redeemed them by : 





so many excellencies. To descant on the triumphs of our bard 
would be a futile task : we cannot count the stars,—it were no easy q 


task to enumerate the beauties of Shakespeare. The sun shines, — 
but the blind cannot conceive of the glory which his beams diffuse _ 
over the face ef nature; Shakespeare reigns in feeling bosoms, but 3 
the insensible own not his triumphs. Other poets may be more ‘ 
correct, more uniform in the tone of their performances, less liable i 
to critical. animadversion ; the dullest proser of the present day — 
may excel in some particulars, but in fertility of imagination, in _ 
delineation of character, in richness of imagery, in lofty sentiment, : 
and sublime description, Shakespeare has been seldom equalled, ie 
never excelled. Of other, authors.we .think it high praise to say, |} 
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that one of their performances approaches to perfection. But 


which of Shakespeare’s dramas is the masterpiece? The answers 
to this question are at variance. After seeing or reading that 
tragedy, we should pronounce it to be Othello, and in the same way 
we might chuse Macbeth, King Lear, or Hamlet. In three of these 
plays, admiration, pity, and terror, are so powerfully excited, that 
while readers or spectators, our very souls participate in the feelings 
of the characters exhibited, and for atime our interests become 
identified with their’s. The action in Hamlet is of a more tranquil 
kind, and yet the incidents are scarcely less interesting ; but’ the 
chief fascination of this play consists in the wonderful felicity of 
sentiment and expression with which it abounds! We shall, 
perhaps, esteem Hamlet most in our closets, and its rivals on the 
stage, though even as an acting drama it has few equals. Thus © 
then, there are at least four of Shakespeare’s plays which so nearly 
approximate to excellence, that it is difficult to judge which de- 
serves precedence : and when it is remembered that he has many 
other performances, which, though inferior to these, may be fairly 
ranked with the best dramatic productions in the language, what 
measure of praise can be thought too great for a geniusso excur- 
sive, commanding, and sublime? Did we need a reply to this 
question, a most satisfactory one might be found, iu the increasing 
delight with which his plays are read, and their representation 
witnessed. Nor will this exalted pleasure be confined to that scanty 
portion of the globe, which boasts the honour of his birth, Fo- 
reigners begin to appreciate his merits; France and Germany have 
already adopted bim; and as Homer has travelled from Greece to 
Siberia, Shakespeare may migrate from England to China! 


MILTON. 


OF all the works of Milton, the Masque of Comus is the most 
uniformly beautiful. It is hardly possible to read any ‘of his pro- 
ductions, without feeling convinced of his extraordinary genius, 
although we sometimes meet with ‘objectionable passages. But 
in Comus, the hand of a master is visible throughout, and were it 
submitted to the most rigid criticism, scarcely a Tine could be alter- 


_ ed or expunged to advantage. In this poem the utmost sublimity 
| and chasteness of sentiment, are combined with a felicity of expres- 


| Sion truly astonishing. The delighted imagination finds a paradise 


4 in every scene—all is sweetness, beauty, or grandeur; so that 
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plan ofthe ancient Greek tragedy, strict conformity to the rules of | Br 
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ee part of | the myn s golden Sided is depicted to the mind’ 8 
eye, our sensations are equally pleasurable. Il Pensero and L’Al- 
legro are faultless productions ; they abound with captivating ideas 
which appeal at onceto the heart and fancy. Every line is a 
description; the objects pourtrayed by the bard start into life 
beneath his creative hand. The landscape presented for contem- 
plation, whether gay or solemn, whether beheld in a “dim religious 
light,” or in the meridian splendour of the sun, seems to possess 
vitality. Samson Agonistes is a production, unquestionably, of + 
great merit, but it has many defects. The hero of thepiece is a } 
character of great dignity: there is an awful majesty in his sorrow, 
which renders him venerable even in bondage, and his soliloquy, * 
beginning e 


“‘ O! first created beam, and thou great Word, 

Let there be light, and light was over all” : he 
is inimitably beautiful, natural, and pathetic, On the other hand, 
the Giant Harapha is a mere man of straw, obviously introduced — ig 
for the purpose of heightening our admiration of Samson’s magnanimi- git 
ty. Delilah, properly enough, is placed in a very odious light, but 
the dialogue between her and her injured lord, is, in part at least, 
objectionable. As this dramatic poem is professedly written on the itlo 
Aristotle appears requisite, yet Dr. Johnson has clearly shown 
that they are materially violated. Milton however did not intend Cor 
this drama for actual representation, and therefore should its aetion 
be found defective, he may fairlystand excused, Paradise Los') 


‘is the noblest poem in our, or perhaps in any language. The whole I 


of the two first books, the description of the Battle in Heaven, ané "est 
various other passages, are astonishingly sublime. While tha Thi: 
scenes in the garden of Eden, in which Adam, Eve, and the Angel "0s 
Raphael, are the agents, are alike pleasing and interesting. Th# ent 
sun has its spots, Paradise Lost bas its faults: among the mos) @ po 
prominent of these, we may notice the puns in the sixth book, rela) °F t 
tive to the effect of the infernal artillery on the, good angels; thé Perf 
frequent allusions to the mythology of the beathens, in a manne ‘ion 
incousistent with the principal subject; the use of technical @ 4nd 













“obscure phrases, on occasions when simplicity of expression wal fanc 


highly desirable ; and an ostentatious display of theology and phiSabri 
losophy, where, to say the least, theology and philosophy « 
extremely disagreeable. The language, too, is frequently he 
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"5 2 _ and prosaic, and sometimes the lines runinto each other in such 


\|.  amanner, as tocloud the meaning of the sentence. To the allegory 
of Sinand Death, there are numerous objections: and the view 
which the Archangel gives to Adam, of the fate of his posterity, in 












- the latter books, though strongly conceived, is (to speak compari- 
m. tively) but feebly executed. Tocensure so noblea poem as Paradise 
sus Lost, may be, by some, considered as unwarrantable temerity: but 
oss While we remark its inequalities, the nodding places of its great 
of author, we feel with all the enthusiasm of Milton’s most devoted admi- 
s a rers, that considered asa whole, it is one of the sublimest triumphs 
ow, of human genius. Of Paradise Regained little need be said. It 
uy, has been a fashion among critics to depreciate this production, 
and all agree, that it is inferior to its wonderful precursor ; but 
there can be little doubt, that had it been the composition of any 
other writer, it would have ranked much higher in our estima- 
coy tion. Lycidas should have been mentioned before, as it is so 
cod generally praised; but after much consideration, we caunot join 
‘mi. cits encomiasts, for with some fine passages are upited a number of 
di ‘conceits quite unworthy of the poet’s abilities: and the stractave 
Le ‘of the elegy itselfseems contrary to good taste. If these observa- 
net * tions are found to be correct, it will appear that 11 Penseroso, L’Alle- 
gs of 88% and Comus, are the most perfect of Milton’s poetical works. 
3 ' We return for a moment to the fairy scene, and syren strains of 
ban é  Comus, listening to which 
tio * Biota raaatn: lett emia 
Lost 
dhol : It bas been objected to this drama, that the plot is without inte. 
, ang rest, and that on the stage it produces scarcely any impression. 


le tha Phis is in some measure true, but it may be remarked, that the 
j most beautiful passages in Shakespeare are those which in repre- 

sentation are least effective. It is not, however, as a play, bat as 
48 poem that we must judge of Comus ; and whether the sentiments 
, relaj9F the manner in which they are expressed, ‘he examined, it is 
3 t perfect. From the first line to the last, the same force of imagina- 
4 tion prevails ;in every sentence we meet “ with thoughts that glow 
4 and words that burn :” we are introduced into the world of the poet’s 
fancy; the spells of the “ son of Circe” become Fealities, anc 
Sabrina must appear, to free us from his enchantments. 
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Che Fat Lasp Man. 


THE fat easyman is almost alwaysasmoker. Supposing him a 
retiredtradesman, you may see him every evening, with the pipe 
in his mouth, at his favorite tavern, and ever in the same corner, 
which he prefers on account of the abutment fixed tothe wall, 
which supports his elbow. When deprived of this easy locality, 
} have seen him lean his arm ona stick, with as much of his body 
as possible in contact with the wall or back of his chair, and every 
limb in such a position as to make the least possible demand on 
muscular exertion for its support. Thus he sits, hour after hour, 
with no other motion than puffing out thesmoke, which congregates 
in his mouth; and ashe isaverse to all supernumerary exertion, 
he contrives to do this, by the spontaneous act of respiration. 

He makes use of no long speeches, for that is troublesome ; and 
when he does address you, it isonly by the ear that you can dis- 
tinguish he is the speaker.* I have seen him sometimes laugh ; at 
least, I guessed so, by arumbling kind of noise, accompanied by a 
convulsive motion of the belly. He uses no gesticulation ; no ex- 
pression of surprise escapes him. It is only by fixing your atten- 
tion on his eyes, that you can perceive what passes in his soul. 
They are at one time raised with astupid expression of wonder at 
the bustling energy of his fellowmortals; and, at another, twink- 
ling with a half-formed smile of good-natured contempt at some skin 
and bone enthusiast, who may be endeavouring, by energetic de- 
-monstration, to arouse his apathy. His soul seems imbedded in fat, 
Jike a fiy among tallow. He is never quarrelsome, always good- 


natured ; because it would cost him some exertion to be otherwise. 


He hears of the deathof his friend with a grambling kind of sigh, 
and reads aletter, containing an account of the prosperity of his 
children, with a slight interjeetional nod. If he happens to be 
placed in the midst of violent disputants, or perceives symptoms of 


~ "* The fascinating loquacity of Shakespeare's lusty knight seems to be at variance 
with some part ofthis description, but Sir John was an unique in his way, an extraor- 
dinary. compound of hoary, ponderous sensuality, with the juvenile energy of bastling 
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an incipient quarrel, it is then a prereyy then ro silinaion to exhibit 
feelings of alarm. He lays down his pipe, and makes an effort to 
speak. The novelty of this exertion, and the preparatory hems by 
which his address is preceded, gain himinstant attention. He does 
not, however, pretend te give an opinion on the subject of conten- 
tion : he only proposes, that the parties should let the matter in 
dispute remain as they found it; that Mr. B, should take no notice 
of the imputation ofhis father having been hung for forgery, because, 
supposing it did happen, it must have been a long time ago; and as 
to what the other gentleman said about Mr. A’s. wife, there was no 
doubt he spoke as he thought, and meant no harm: therefore, he 
would advise them to order ina bowl of punch and drown. all anime- 
sity. This proposal is loudly seconded by all the uninterested parties, 
and the fat easy man resumes his pipe, chuckling with the idea, that 
he has extinguished the fire, when he has only obscured it-with 
fresh combustibles. The landlord swears he isa good-natured, 
quiet gentleman, as ever lived ; while the waiter, from the mingled 
motives of habit, pity, and interest, performs to him exclusively 
those thousand little offices which contribute so largely to comfort 
and convenience. The landlady kindly inquires how his rheumatis 
is, and details allthe history of her own; while both declare them- 
selves much the better for Dr. Squeezum’s drops : the one boasting, 
that she can now come down stairs to breakfast in a morning, and 
the other, that he actually walked from Covent Garden to Piccadilly 
to visit an old acquaintance he had not seen for seven years. 

Our fat easy man is not sucha great eater as is vulgarly imagined. 
Indeed, all the springs of life are too much clogged with fat to 
exert themselves easily: his stomach is of course languid and 
sickly; yet, such is the effect of prejudice, that in the street, he is 
continually, by the rude and ignorant, twitted about his. gorman- 
dizing. “ A good corporation!” bawls ove: “ Master, you're not on 
board wages,” remarks a second: “ Ay, ay,” saysa third, ‘“‘no cheesg- 
parings ! Good beef and pudding.” Such are the sounds that often 
greet his ears; when all the while, the subject: of these philose- 
phical remarks shall not eat ia a whole day whata lean man shall 
easily consume at a meal. To be sare, the fat man is'in some 
measure recompensed for these ill-merited sarcasms, by the compli- 
ments of those who have no very refined conception of the beautiful 
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see him “ look so well ;” and witha refinement of vulgar ftattery, 
they tell himthey believe he gets fatter every day. No detailed 
account of his corporeal ailments, and not the most palpable in- 
stances of his unwieldy debility, are sufficient to break the associa- 
tion of ideas which these persons have formed between health and 
corpulence, fat and longevity. They have a confused idea ofthe 
necessary connexion of death with emaciation ; therefore, the more 
the body increases in bulk, the more they imagine there must be 
of vitality. 

Our fat easy man,if he does not eat much, commonly drinks a 
great deal,—“ But one halfpenny worth of bread to all this in- 
tolerable deal of sack”—Sack it was in the days of Shakespeare; his 
potations now are most frequently of ale or beer ; these are plentiful, 
yet he is hardly ever intoxicated ; strong liquors having rather 
the narcotic effect of stupefying him into a slumber than of operat- 
ing as an excitement. 

We have mentioned his good-nature ; and this is almost invinci- 
ble. Malice, anger and revenge are passions totally incompatible 
with that ease and selfenjoyment he seems born to. In animal 
comforts he places almost all his happiness ; and his sympathy is at 
no time so effectually roused, as when he hears of any fellow. 
creature in want of them. A mental misfortune, the rupture of the 
dearest ties of relationship—the destruction of domestic bliss—the 
soul's anguish, breathed in the wailings of a widowed heart, all 
these do not operate with halfsuch force upon his feelings as the 
lamentations of an ungratified appetite at a stinted board, or the 
uneasiness which attends the enforcement of some involuntary 
exercise. Thus, he is extremely hospitable, and really feels 
considerable pleasure, when you dine heartily at his table; de- 
lighted with seeing that appetite exhibited by others, which he 
himself no longer enjoys. He is especially pleased with causing 
the younger part of his guests to be plentifully supplied, declaring 
that a man should always take what he feels does hisstomach good, 
and make himself comfortable wherever he goes. 

If ever he wonders at any thing, it is that men undertake 
toilsome journeys to see strange sights and curiosities ; aud though 


be Ss a loyal man, and hates the French, he isa great enemy to war, 


and believes that these French arealways the aggressors. Indeed, 
he. expresses some surprise, that all other nations do not quietly 
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acquiesce in the superiority of England at once, and so live in peace 

and harmony for ever after; and then he has no objection to their 

sharing the good things which he imagines England alone possesses, 
and which he thinks the great aim of other nations is to deprive us of 
and secure to themselves. Asto his creed in politics, if it benot 
toryism in principle, it isin practice; as he is very careless by what 
system we are ruled, sothat we are ruled in quietness and peace; 
and he cannot perceive the loss ofany liberty, while he has the 
liberty of eating and drinking what he likes, and of rising up or 
lying down when he pleases, Thus, though he isa man who would 
not harm a fly, the most horrid act of tyranny might be excused 
by him, could he be brought to consider it conducive to the general 
comfort. Government will never find an opposer in. him ofany 
measure which does not operate immediately on his domesti¢e 
privacy. Well might Shakespeare make Ceesar say 


“ Give me those men about me that are fat, 
Sleek headed men, and such as sleep o nights,’’ 

Conspirators are always restless, and for the most part lean. To 
them, things are desirable only by the difficulty of their attainment; 
the fat easy man has his comforts around him and within his grasp ; 
his enjoyments are few, and easily procured ; nor could he extend 
the circle of them much were he to be raised to athrone, We have 
no doubt the only things which tended to render such a situation 
apparently valuable in the eyes of the present Louis XVIII. were a 
strong sense of the duty he owed to his family, and the necessity of 
conforming to the wishes of the other monarchs of Europe ; to which, 
perhaps, may be added, the gratification which always attends the 
attainment of what we have been long taught to consider as our 
inalienable right. It was even remarked, that on the restoration of 
his family to their hereditary honours, he seemed to enter his long 
lost capital, and pass on to the palace of his ancestors, with all that 
sang froid and apathy, that torpidity of feeling, which is the con. 
stitutional concomitant of exuberant obesity. His brother, Monsieur 
the Count D’Artois, on the contrary, who may be said in comparison 
to be incorporeal, required all the medical skill of Le Pére Elisée to 
save him from the overwhelming effects of the excitement, occasioned 
by events, which put a period to the melancholy prom of ab almost 
hopeless expatriation. 


It is a kind provision of nature, which renders the fatwian also 
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an easy man. We mean, which renders him less liable to be acted 
upon by external circumstances. When the frame is exposed to 
sudden or violent agitation, and is oppressed by the crassitude of 
its covering ; when the blood is forced tumultuously forth in its 
course, through narrow and half closing channels, the principle of 
life can only struggle for a moment, the passing excitement has 
been followed by complete torpor, and the already thickeued blood 
has, ia a few short seconds, congealed for ever. It is on the calm 
still lake of life that the fat man can float safely along; on the 
quicksands and pointed rocks of a more stormy navigation, the 
ponderous vessel sinks, from the unwieldiness of its movements. 

Peace to you! Ye fat easy men! May ye enjoy, here aud hereafter, 
the tranquillity you love. Ye glide calmly through the shades of 
life, undisturbing and undisturbed. That quiet, which restless 
spirits can find only in the gloomy grave, is yours in“ the warm 
precincts of the cheerful day:” 


“ O fortunatos nimium suasi bona norint !” 


Oh ! how happy if you knew your own bliss : well may ye become 
the objects of envy to him whose body is attenuated by the agita- 
tion of never ceasing anxiety, whose mind, like the sensitive 
vegetable, is for ever tremulous to the slightest touch ; whose expec- 
tations are raised by the glow of a warm imagination, merely to add 
poignancy tothe bitterness of disappointment, and who perceives 
in each of his fellow creatures a warm and enthusiastic friend or a 
persecuting, perhaps an ungrateful,enemy, Such are the dnc 
who, as the great poet of fhe age says, have 


“ Their body's self turned soul, with the intense 
Feeling of that which is, and fancy of 
That which should be.”’ 

Such is the genus trritabile that forms the leaven of society, 
whose vices and virtues agitate the otherwise stagnant pool of life, 
and whose bodies too often exhibit an approach to that tenuity, 
which forms the foundation of many of their warmly conceived and 
ardently pursued projects. 

R. 
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Rosalind’s Bower, 


Here's the bower she lov'd so much, 
And the tree she planted. MOORE. 


Ir was a bow’r of beauty, and ‘twas form'd 

Of various sweets : the jessamin’s young stems 
Shot graceful upwards, and their sprays were led 
Arching on either side, and met above, 

Like sisters inembrace ; blended with these 
Were honey-suckles, and the tendril curls 

Of the soft vine. Thespot whereon she sat 

Was a fair couch of rose leaves, and the folds 

Of lilies, mingled with blue violets. 

The wind that fann'd that bow’rcame lightly o’er it, 
Impregn’d with perfume stol’n from many a bed 
Of odoriferous sweets: a grove encircled it, 
Where one lov'd bird, which she had taught to know her, 
At eve perch’d on its bough, would trill the song 
Of gratitude for food by her bestowed, 

Beneath her feet murmur’d a rivulet, 

Whose goldea habitants accustom’d came 

To feed from her fair hand, so tame they were. 
She had a lover, and within that bow’r 

With him she lov’d so well, the maid was wont 
To sit for hours, and drink with greedy ear 

The tender tales he told her: many an eve 
They pass din such delight. At times the youth 
Would on her bosom sink in pleasing sleep : 

And then her fingers in his ebon locks __ 
Wove flow’rs of fairest hue, and moisten’d them 
By kisses, with the dew from her sweet lips. 

Her happiness for mortal was too great. 

One eve, her lover, ina tender moment, 

From virtue drew her—why prolong the tale ? 
He left her :—from that hour the bow’r became 

A ruin ; yet *twas sweet to look upon : 
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The wreaths which she had form’d, wherein his name 
Was beautifully woven, alone survived ; 

And these the maid would water with hcr tears: 
But tears of sorrow bear no nourishment— | 
They wither’d with her heart. There was an image P 
Which he had given her—’twas his own semblance ; 
Fair to behold, of polished marble form’d ; 

This would her arms encircle, and her eyes 

Dwell on for hours, her lips breathe words of love to, ; 
While ’rapt in her fond dream, until the light fi 
Of reason swept across her brain, and brought 
The bitter mem’ry of his falsehood back. 

Then her white hands, iv agony she’d clasp, 

And pray, on bended knees, that heav’n would call 
Her spirit from its suff'ring. She died. a 





The bow’r, neglected, sunk into decay. ; 
The bird its warbling ceas’d and pined to death. 
The finany tenants of the streamlet still : 
Sought at the wonted hour the maid’s approach, 3 
Bat found her not,—they also perish’d there; 4 
The very breeze did seem to mourn her loss. ' 
And came less fragrantly across the grove, 4 
Which also wither’d, such her lot and theirs: i 
So fade all earthly things, 2 
. S. R. J. | 

THE 4 

Stage Coach. 

BY SOLOMON SINGLE. 
“* Mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” | 
No. 2. } 


THE reader wijl have the kindness to recollect, that, when we | 

last parted, it was at the door of the inn ; a very seasonable affair © 

. to the tobaceonist, who was by no means pleased with the lawyer's | 
illustration of his supernatural creed: but not being prepared with 
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areply or a commeut, he regarded the stoppage of the coach asa 
fortunate circumstance, 

An excellent supper, and a mehilaiie rest, enabled us to 
proceed on our joprney the next day, in, high spirits. The 
Scotchman had slept off the effects of his spleen, and very good- 
paturedly offered his mull tothe man of law, with a“ Weel, Sir, 
notwithstanding yer ingenious story, ye ken, Isenaedoubt there be 
sic things as ghaists an’ witches. But J winna dispute the point 
wi’ ye, for ye seem vary incredulous in sic matters. But eh! 
gude guide us! here’s anither awsome foggy day. Ise been weary- 
ing this half hour to catch a glimpse o’ the bonny sun; and 
lordsake | how red and bluidy he looks. . We'll be ower gloomy, 
I’se been thinking, gin we dinna amuse oursels in some rational way 
or other.” 

I here begged to propose, as the best plan for killing time, that 
every one present should relate some remarkable circumstance 
which had come within his or her own personal knowledge, and 
which, of course, would prove the more interesting from its authen- 
ticity. This plan was approved by all parties; the lawyer observ- 
ing, that having related Ais story, he ought to stand excused ; avd 
claiming the privilege of naming a successor, he begged our female 
companion to indulge the company. After one or two hems!” and 
“really, gentlemen J am afraid you'll think my story very dull,” she 
began as follows : 














THE HOUSEBREAKER. 


“‘ You are to understand, gentlemen, that my travelling in a stage 
coach is rather a matter of accident than necessity. J can assure 
you I hold no lessa situation than housekeeper in a nobleman’s 
family, in one of the most capital squares in London. In fact, my 
good-breeding, in insisting on one of the lady’s maids (who is very 
weakly and nervous-like) riding instead of me in the family 
carriage, is the only reason that I am now travelling in such a valgar 
conveyance, and I can assure you that my fay’ is not only most 
respectable, but 

“There'll be nae oceasion, madam (interrupted the Scotchman) 
to tell aboot yer family. Gin ye’d nae mentioned yer situation in 
life, I'd hae set you down, frae -yer polite breeding, fora leddy o” 
distinction, wha was travelling incog, So'dinna fash yoursel’ wi’ 
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ony mair apologies; but hae the condescension to gang on wi’ yer 
tale.” e 
This seasonable piece of flattery cutshort the old lady's prolixity, | 
and she granted the request, by proceeding as follows : 
“1remember many years ago, when I first came to livein his | 
lordship’s family, I was sitting, one summer's evening, atthe parlour 
window. We at that time lived in—— street; and directly facing 





our house was the residence ofa gentleman, who had lefttown ~ 


with his family, to pass the summer at his country seat. Hehad ~ 


taken all the servants with him, except the housemaid. I was 


therefore greatly astonished at seeing a man, dressed, as I thought, 
in a footman’s livery, deliberately take a key out of his pocket, 
open the street door, aud goin. When I had a little recovered 
from my surprise, I began tothink that the family had returned 
from. the country, without my knowing it; though this was avery 
unlikely matter, seeing I was acquainted with the domestic concerns 
of all the neighbourhood ; and it was only the day before, that Moll y 
the housemaid and I hadathree hours’ gossip about her master and 
mistress. But howseleecouldit be? And you may rely onit I set 
Molly down ineify mind asa double-faced hussey, for keeping it a 
secret. Ihadscarcely formed this conclusion, when who should I 
see coming down the street, but the lady herself. So (thinks I) 
here’sagood opportunity for making madam ashamed of herself. 
“ Good evening, Molly,” said I.—‘ Good evening, Mem,” said 
she.“ So the family have not come to town yet.”—‘* Oh, no,mem ; 
I don’t expect them this fortnight.”—“ Indeed ! (said I) you must 
find it monstrous lonesome.”—“ Oh, dreadful, mem. Im sure I’m 
soafraid sometimes, when I go across the great hall, that I'm allof a 
trimble, Ifthey had only left me one servant to keep me company, 
I should’nt have cared, but it’s very hard to be all this time alone 
by one’s self” Oh! oh! (thinks 1)I begin tosmella rat. “And 
yet,” said I,‘ youcan’t be so very lonesome, now you have John to 
keep you company.”—“ John, ma'am,” said she; “ John |—I declare 
to goodness I have not set eyes on him these five weeks;” and 
she took up the corner of her apron, to wipe away her tears.— 
“Well,” said, “ that’s very strange; for I could take my oath 1 saw 
him not half an hour ago, open your street door, and go in.” —“ La, 
mem,” said Molly.; “ that isimpossible ; for see, I have got the key 
in myhand.”"-—Thisstruck.me allon aheap. “Then assure as you 
are alive, Molly;” said J, “there’s thieves in the house.” —“ Lord 
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forbid!” saidthe poor girl. “ But. you. can’t be in earnest. You 
only say it to frighten me.’’—“ Indeed I don’t,’ said I. “ I sawea 
man open the door with my own eyes; and it’s impossible I should 
be deceived.”+».Oh ! .dearmadam,then; what's tobe done?’ The 
house willbe rebbed,and hshall be murdered.” Don’t be alarm- 
ed,” said {.. “1 get all our mensservants: together, and we'll 
search the house. I'll warrant the rogues will ‘be taken.” © Welt, 
gentlemen) I was*as good as my word: Ff collected the butler, the 
eook; the coachnian, the ‘footmen, the groows, making altogether 
a dozen strapping fellows, armed with swords, pitehforks, and what 
ever elsé they, could lay their hands-on; and over we all sallied. 
Mollyopened the doer, and we began a general search through the 
house.” The butler, a very discreet middle-aged gentleman, ‘propos: 
ed, that asit was'likely the rogues were concealed fa’ th: cellar, 
we had- better! begin to look for them below. Accordingly we de. 
scended:; lookedin the pantry, the scullery, the coal and wine: 
cellars, in short, left no place unsearched ; and tomake afl‘sure, we 
double locked a ‘strong door ‘at: the head of the kitchen stairs. 
Having ‘done ‘this; we proceeded to the uppei: 9 nts.” We 
looked into*every hole and corner, peeped ‘un alt'the beds; 
opened every closet, but no thief could we find. Down stairs we 
came, much ‘dissatisfied with our ill-success ; and were about'té 
give up all farther inquiry, when the butler, who; as I told you 
before, was. avery discerning man, said, an idea had struck tim 
which he thought would bring the rogues to light. “ You inust 
know,” said’he; that in these ancient houses, it was customary in 
times past;"when fo one was sure how long his head ‘would remairi 
on his’sliouldérs, to construct certain secret places, where the 
owners Might’ conceal themselves from pursuit, when their party 
had lost thé upper hand. Now itis not at all unlikely, that sone’ 
such hiding holes “ate in this very house. I therefore propose that 
we make avother séareh; try every partition and examine every 
pannel, for rogdes are as wise as ‘honest folks, and may ‘be aware of” 
this as well as ourselves.” We were all ‘mightily pleased with 









his plaiti “We° renewed*the starch j°an@ sore endugh” did we” 


| make our fingers in endeavouring to pull back sliding pannels, and 


find ont secret springs; but all to ‘no purposes” We were once more 
compelled to descend ‘to the hall, without the satisfaction ofhaving 





caught the thieves, inden eotaantagueadianbantae: 


(though it was only a etic ni tlaaeel 
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sulagpdl could’ be: more’ walike “ that I must have been mistaken, 
and only fancied I'saw the man enter the house.” 

“ Yn gude troth,* interrupted the Scotchman, “ *twere a vary 
mysterious buisness, | But the upshott, madam ; the upshott.” 

© Well; Sir, the girl, having been a witness to the vigilance of our 
search, and being well assured it was impossible any one could have 
hid himself in the house, began to be of the same opinion ; and it 
growing now rather late, bade us good night, carefully lockedand | 
bolted the street door, and retired to rest. But though everyoue _ 
else was fully satisfied that my imagination must have been deceived, _ 
Pcould not be 80 easily convinced of it myself. The more I reflect- 
ea, the more Iwas certain, thatja man tad entered the-house. It 
was a fine summer's evening ; and the weather being warm, I| 
-opéned the window of my bed-room, which was directly facing her’s, 
and looked out, [had not been there many minutes, before I dis- 
tinctly hearda terrible shriek ; and, in a moment after, another, 
Jouder and more terrible.” 
) *Eb > preserve us! there was murther doing.” 
© Thesound distinetly came from the girl’s room. Iran down _— 
stairs into the kitchen, alarmed the servants, and we hurried across es 
the:way.. We knocked violently at the door, but no one answered. — 
The watchmen assembled; and we attempted to break open the 4 
door; but this was impossible.” | 

“ Lordsake! how I tremble the while for the puir lassie.” i 
» “Phe butler suggested, that one of the men should run tothe a 
stable for a ladder. He soon returned, andtwo men entered the Oo 
“hoube, Opened the street door, and let usin. We proceeded to the . 
‘apartment of the girl. The door was locked; but we sacceeded | 
‘im bursting sori ; andoh! what naighs presented itself to our 
n-ne ter) 

oi She wunna penideen, 1. oan said the eoyupethining sehnaiie- 
‘pista ' 
v1 Therese lay en the on nie maltaiing’ in her, cnnal 

rot: BhiP preserveus |” a 
Sealeeiiiaveshadiantneastetletenteaatelendaccatibide ahdienaien, - 
ed to my apartments, and put into a warm bed; and-we had soon — 
the satisfaction of restoring her to her senses, suit of finding that 
her wound wasnot dangerous. I would not, however, disturb her _ 
“with: questiens:;) and therefore: deferred. ail inquiry until the 
following morning, when she was enabled to sit up and give me the _ 
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following accountof this shocking and mysteriousaffair. Itappears 
that after she had let us out, she went up tober own room; and 
though while we were present she was convinced she had nothing 
to fear, yet whenshe was left alone, her apprehensions. returned 
with such foree that: she, trembled at every breath of wind, //She 
sat herself down.on the side of the bed, and began to think over 
all that had passed, It was very strange, she thought, that Ieould 
be mistaken inso singular acircumstance asa man opening the 
street door; but reflecting on the diligent search which had 
been made, she began to take cemfort, when at that moment she 
happened to cast her eyes on the chimney board. The conviction in+ 
stantly rashed into her mind, that no one had examined behind it; 
and.how probable it .was, that even now somebody might be there 
concealed. This dreadful idea terrified her se much as almeost.to 
congeal her with fear. She sat gazing at the chimney. beard in 
a state of mind that cannot be described. Bnt what was her horrer, 
when, after a few seconds, she distinctly saw it move. She shriek- 
ed. It fellto the ground with a loud noise. She shrieked ‘again, 
and attempted to run to the doar, but her foot waevit she Pith 
and fell.” i 

* Puir lassie! And the robber attempted to murther her i in rie 
fearful state. Eh! the monster !” 

“No, Sir; the wound she received was owing to her head falling 
against the edge of the bed post.” 

“ Weel, and did ye discover the villain? Did ye secure the 
scoundrel !” 

“ Fortunately we did. But I°ll tell you how it happened. While 
I was busy im recovering the girl, the servants were makiog search 
after the thief. He could not have escaped from the room; that 
was certain; because we had been obliged to force open thedoer. 
The most probable conjecture therefore was that he had concealed 
himself inthe chimney. A quantity of straw was brought and set 
fire to, to. smoke the villain, and compel him to descend. After 
some time had elapsed, and it appearing he wasnot seereted there, 
they looked into the closets, and at last under the bed ; and there 
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“Eh | the silly loon! to expect he wadna be foun? out in sic a 
palpable hiding-place!” er w tod 
“ There we discovered ‘the. thief, sir, Se ANE oi 
tabby cat.” » hie oF b 
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LITERARY SPECULUM. 
“A what !” exclaimed the Scotchman with a stare of amaze- 
ment. “ A tabby cat !” 

“ Nothing else, lassure you. It seems that Master Tommy had 
stolen a piece of meat from the pantry; and alarmed at the noise 
we made in our search for the supposed robber, had decamped with 
his plunder into Molly’s room; and finally taking advantage of a 
large hole in the chimuey board, had popped through it to escape 
detection. When all was silent, he ventured to come out of his 
hiding place, and in the attempt threw down the chimney-board, 
which occasioned Molly’s alarm, and theterrible eventsI have just 
related. Andthe next day, we ascertained that, although a man 
in livery had actually entered a house witha key, as I supposed, 
yet it was. not Molly's house, but the next door; he being a 
servant of the family.” ) 

“ Just sic a mountain in labour, as our frien’ the scrivener’s. But 
here we are at anitherinn; or I'd tell ye a story, should mak’ yer 
vary hair stan’ on end. Gin we live lang enough, I’se be narrating 
it when we’se be ganging our journey to-morrow ; and ye'll then 

-bekenning the difference atween a clishmaclaver tale o’ a tub, and 
a serious an’ credit-worthy narration.” 
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Literary Larceny. 


* Steal !-—-To be sure they will. And egad! they'll serve your best thoughts, as 
Gipseys do children,—disfigure them, to make them pass for their own.” 
SHERIDAN'S CRITIC, 
\ Nees 
We have often had occasion to admire the liberality of Messrs. 
Golburn and. their satellitesy as evinced in their mode of conduct- 
ifig the ‘New Monthly Magazine. The kindness, with which the 
Vampire was foisted on Lord Byron, in order to give it currency, is 
not forgotten, together with many other instances of Curllism, which 
might be quoted; but it is unnecessary, since the last number of 
that notable work has afforded a ‘proof of disinterestedness, which 
pore been cae en and never excelled. 


In th Moa Gk er! of the e Literary Speculum, an article appear. 
Bs aria a ‘head of Antipathies, which seems to have been the 
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source of so much gratification tothe secret committee in Conduit- 


He street, that they have actually reprinted the substance of that paper 

in their Magazine for January; and though they have omitted to 
. acknowledge the source whence they obtained it, yet we are too 
re grateful for the honour of the transfer, not to thank them for their 
: kind intentions of advancing the interests of the Speculum, by 


: giving a specimen of its matter in their pages, after the manner of 
a _ the sapient gentleman, who having a house to dispose of, carried a 


ria _ brick about asa sample. The omission must have been an over- 
a, : sight; and we will not be so uncivil as to question that they 
“A y intended the essay advertised in their work, to have been headed 
7 thus : “ Antipathies : from the Literary Speculum for November, 
d, 1821.” We know that printers are sad dogs and make strange 
be blunders ; and though we may wish that they had “ followed their 

copy” more closely, we pass it over, in the confidence that they 
(dl will do better next time. We are desired, however, by the author 
- 


__ of the original “ Antipathies” to apprise that portion of the Reading 
8 _ Public, who may see the paraphrase of his article in the New 
' Monthly Magazine, without an oppertunity of referring to the 
Literary Speculum, that should any part appear to be nonsense, he 

_ does not hold himself accountable for the interpolations, alterations, 
+ or omissions of Mr. Colburn’s devils, who, from their being so much 
— | inthe practice of dirty work, may have converted his harmless 

a paragraphsintoa crying abuse against “God’s patience and the 
| king’s English.” 

: As a proof ofour gratitude to Mr. Colburn, and of our sense of 
the zeal manifested by his man of all work, S.V., in gratuitously 
as =—‘<t«éiénd veerrtt ising thee Literary Speculum, wesubjoin one or two parallel 
passages : 


As originally written for, and As paraphrased by the Man of 
inserted in, the Literary Spe- all Work, in the New Month- 
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im municatin icular words, the sinister may canse ail bis ualities to be 
eigenen al the eyc, the lowness of the overlooked. He ee differ from as on 
forehead, & . of which the persons in a favorite topie, or he may fling a cover- ~ 
whom they offend, are fi tly uncen- ing over. hie first. int i 

scious, &c. &c. ave often sufficient te iuter- whieh may arouse an 

e rupt ap intimary,”” &e. &z. &e, Gata. eS ta * 


culum for Nov. ly Magazine. 

t- “ Welike and dislike, without being “* Bat thoagh this aversion shérld be 
at the trouble of analysing the cause of felt, and acknowledged, it would puzzle : 
1€ our aversion,” &e. &c. &e. the ae state from what particular : 
is feature of objeet contemp iris 4 
h ey > arose, or wherefore it was felt at 
re all.” ; 
ay : 
of F “ The tone of voice, the mode of com- “ The voice and address of one man 
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“ The antipathies commonly expressed § “ The antipathy, which is too fre- 
to old maids,” &c. &e. Ke, quently feit towards that part of the fe- 
male sex, who have condemned them- 
selves through life to the penance of per- 

petual virginity.” 


“ The monstrons prejudicesagainst sece “A third is horror-struck at an air of 
tarians in religion,—Jews,” &c, Jewishness.” 


We now can only regret that the favorable intentions of Messrs. 
Colburn’s literati were not known to us before; for doubtless the 
same disinterestedness and condescension, which prompted the 
pains they have taken onthe present occasion, would have induced 
them to have made the same improvements, if we had submitted the 
article in question in the original MS. Had we been apprised of 
this friendly feeling; had we been aware of the gracious eye 
with which they looked down on us, what advantages our pub- 
Jieation would have derived from their judicious amendments! 
Asitis, wecanonly regret the past, and request their good offices 
forthe future. Atthe same time, we beg to hint with trembling 
deference, that in the event of their intending us such another 
honour, we shall feel it an acceptable sacrifice to our vanity, if 
they print what they intend to steal, as nearly like the original as 
their better judgment will allow. 





Since writing the above, a still more glaring attempt to strut in 
borrowed plumage, has met our view. It appears, that the Sporting 
Magazine, a work, which, for many years, has enjoyed an exten- 
sive share of public patronage, and has hitherto held its career 
without a rival, has excited the emulation of two publications, which 
have recently appeared: one entitled Sporting Annals, and the 
other, The Sporting Repository. Of the first, we have little to say. 
We believe it to be conducted by a gentleman fully competent to the 
task, from a natural predilection for those sports, which are supposed 
essential to preserving the courage and energy ofthe English cha- 
racter; and possessing literary ability to embody and give vigour 
to his.conceptions, But the second (The Sporting Repository ) 
appears to beso far deficient in these advantages, that the literary 
hack (whoever he may be) who conducts it, has had recourse to the 
mean and dishonest expedient of stealing, from the Prospectus to 
the Literary Speculum, the qaterials to enable him to dish up his 
igtroduction.. It is a fact, that will be scarcely credited, that many 
parts of our Address are copied, word for word, and line for line ; 
: Bal 43 ins betey oe se 
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whicha comparison of our Prospectus, (printed on the wrapper of 
the two first numbers) with the plagiary in question, will satisfacto- 
rily prove. 

Nearly the whole of the tirst and only number published of the 
Sporting Repository is a compilation from country newspapers and 
works on sporting subjects ; but with respect to that meagre portion 
of it which is original, we can confidently assert, without suffering 
our judgment to be influenced by our resentment, that a publication 
more destitute of literary merit, more deficient ofa knowledge of 
the mere elementary principles of composition, never thrust forth 
its impudent pretensions before the public. Had it assumed the 
form of a two-penny pamphlet, its insignificance would have shelter- 
ed it in silent contempt ; but supported by the “adventitious aid of 
ornament,” decorated with coloured pictures, and strutting in all the 
pride of hotpressed elegance, it aspires to a distinction, which merit 
shouldalone enjoy ; and it is our duty to that Public, to whose 
ordeal we are equally submitted, to expose pretensions, which, by 
dazzling the eye, hope to cheat the judgment ; and tounmask those 
literary quacks, who attempt to delude by the mechanical skill of 
the stationer, the printer, the hotpresser, and the engraver. 





Marina, 
A RUSSIAN TALE, 





[Continusd from p, 72.) 





RuRtc, the proud favourite of Ivan, was meditating various 
schemes of cruelty,to glut his own and his sovereign’s revenge on 
the devoted multitudes of Novgorod, whenthe mysterious escape 
of Marina and her favoured lover was reportedto him, His fury 
rendered him incapable of directing any measures for arresting the 
flight of the fugitives, to whom, doubtless, every neglected moment 
gave additional security, but swearing deeply that the frozen wilds 
of Lapland should be no refuge from his power and pursuit, and 
imprecating the most appalling threat on the guards if they relaxed 
the vigilance of their search, he hurried to the presence of the Czar, 
who, with his characteristic ferocity, had retired, after witnessiug 
the most solemn ceremonial of his religion in’the temple of the 
Deity, to issue the various mandates required by the savage 
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ministers of his vengeance, ere it could be accomplished with the 5 
terrible effect he designed. : 
“‘ How now Rurik,” said the cool, collected tyrant, “a cloudy 
brow on such aglorious night! By St. Anthony of Padua, I am 
lighter of heart than a village-bridegroom, and thou, the nearest to 
my throne, and deepest in my counsels, hast a pale cheek anda 


troub cee, 
“ Your pardon, my sovereign, but, the daughter of that holy 


hypocrite .”"— 

“Nay Rurik! blaspheme not,—a blessed man is our sage 
primate, and withal, zealous in his loyalty, as these, his fellow 
citizens and subjects can well attest;—“ mark,” continued the 
sarcastic monarch, looking sternly on achosen number of the in- 
habitants, who had been deputed to attempt a deprecation of his 
anger, and now stood trembling and dejected before him.—“ Mark a 
how the consciousness of desert, and a pure love of our person, 
hasten hither the sons of Novgorod, to claim the thanks and bounty 
of their grateful sovereign! Oh, down with tower and battlement ; | 
we are bulwarked with constant hearts in Novgorod: But now, 
in brief, what new proof of this good city’s love, that thy lip 
quivers thus with impatience to relate? What of our holy Primate’s 
daughter ?”— 

“ She has escaped,” replied the indignant favourite—‘‘ escaped, 
too, with the wretched hind who aspires to rival the minister of his F 
sovereign; no vestige of their flight gives aclue for pursuit, no 2 
human eye beholds them quit the palace,—the fiends of darkness _ 
are in league to baffle my love and my revenge !” i 

« Impatient murmurer !” exclaimed Ivan, in an under tone, “are | 
not ten thousand pursuers at thy beck? Is not the treacherous father 
within my grasp? Away with this mood of woman's fretfulness, 
and attend. To-night I give a solemn festival in the halls of the te 
Archiepiscopal Palace ; summon thou therich and the noble, from | y 
every quarter of the city: say tothem, that the grateful Ivan, : 
burning to reward their honourable zeal, demands their presence at | }, 
@ banquet iu the palace of their blessed Primate ; where, by God’s uy 
grace, we will carouse so fearfully, that morning shall dread to th 
break upon our merriment, and the soul of Sigismind Augustus | j¢ 
shake within him, when the name of Novgorod is next breathed | th 
within his palace-walls!—You, noble and honourable sirs,” (raising | 1, 
his voice and addres: the deputation,) “ will grace our festival ; bk 


and for thee, Rurie, bespecdy in dispatching messengers. Away!” 
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We must now return to Aléxis and Marina, who, it will be 
remembered, escaped the grasp of Ruric, by entering’ a seeret 
passage connected with the embrasure of ‘recess, formed by one of 
the palace windows, and hollowed it the thickness of the wall for 
some purpose of secresy or Security now tnknown. It wound round 
_ two sides of the apartment, and then, branching a short way to the 
left, terminated in a flight of rough hewn steps, which the terrified 
oly maid and her protector descended with a dangerons speed, and, on 
_ reaching the bottom, pushed open a small iron door that gaveaccess 
_ toa level passage, still narrower and lower-browed than that above, 
low ae and obviously running below the foundation of the palace, from its 
the rocky and uneven sides. Alexis; yielding to a sudden impulse of 
-in- instinctive precaution, and forgetful of the uncertainty of their 
his further course; drew the iron door close with an impatient jerk, and 
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lark | proceeded to lead their way through the profound gloom of the 
son, || passage, Marina following with increased difficulty, us the ground 
mty — | became rugged, and was here and there encumbered with disjointed 
ent; = stoves, or broken fragments of rock. The vault, after sloping upward 
iow, | with considerable steepness, terminated abruptly, and, tothe alarm 
‘lip |~ of the fagitives, without presenting any turn or aperture, by which 
ate’s ~—s«s theirflight’ might be continued. Alexis, anxious to re-assure the 


| drooping Marina, suggested .‘1at another passage might offer at the 
ped, — foot of the rude staircase they had just descended ; but on retracing 
fhis — their steps, the horror of each was redoubled, for the door, in- 
no cautiously closed by Alexis, fastened by a secret spring, and now 
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ness _— resisted their utmost effects to remove it. 
“ God of mercy!” exclaimed Marina, “are we prisoned for ever 
‘are | in this loathsome cavern? Must we perish by a fate so agonizing 


ther |) Oh, Alexis! ‘better had we fallen beneath the murderous arm of 
ness, | Ruric,—better had the ‘avenging Ivan trampled us in his rage, than 
f the | tolinger here in despair and darkness, aod expire at last, raving 
from ~ with baffled thirst and eh ce 

ivan, | “Be calm, I conjure you,” replied the youth, “ this passage has 
_ been a work of'tdil and time, and must have an outlet,”—He struck 
upon either'side as they returned, ‘with the hilt of his sword, but 
the cold hard rock met every blow; aud despair was asserting his 
iey dominion over both, whewa sound.resembling an echo arrest: 
their attention, and seemed to proceed fromthe upper extremity, of 
the vault. They hastened on, and. distinctly, heard, several heavy 
blows, or premeditated stasepnintio fant sameness biaeis aged : 
said Alexis, “ that sound ‘speakhof 
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hand to the roof, discovered a trap-door, fastened by ashort but 
massy bolt; this he drew back, and on the instant a gleam of light 
appeared, the door was raised by some one from above, and Marina 
scarcely suppressed the shriek that rose toher lips, when a man 
dropped into the vault, bearing a small lanthern and a bundle. It 
was the dumb slave, who had so providentially pointed out the 
passage, and, setting down the light, he carefully re-closed the 
entrance. The bundle consisted of various articles of dress, such 
as are worn by the male slaves, or lowest order of the Russians, 
long cloaks of sheepskin, fur caps, coarse sashes, and woollen 
gloves. In these, their dumb protector intimated by signs they 
should disguise themselves; then, extinguishing the light, and 
partially raising the trap-door to be assured that nonecould observe 
_ them quit their retreat, ascended with some difficulty himself, and 
assisted Alexis and Marina through the aperture. They found 
themselves without the palace, close under the dark walls of St. 
Anthony’s monastery,* and taking the gloomiest and most unfrequent- 
ed way, directed their course to the northern part of the suburbs, 
trusting to gain the road to Plescow unmolested. 

Unfortunately, however, they encountered a small body of the 
guards; aud were immediately accosted with all the insolence 
peculiar to soldiery, in times ot civil discord and barbarism. Alexis 
endeavoured to amuse them with a fabricated tale, and entreated 
permission to pass on; but the tools of a despotic leader delight to 
imitate the haughty and overbearing carriage of their master ; and 
Alexis, with his terrified companions, were driven back to the very 
stracture, they had, a few minutes before, quitted with the strongest 
hopes of a successful flight ;—the foremost of the military swearing 
* there werescarce slaves enough in the Bishop’s Palace to attend 
‘a pitiful Syudric or Waywode, far less the glorious Czar, Ivan, and 
his noble counsellor, Rurik.” The massy gates closed upon them, 








and Marina’s hear! sunk within her, as they hurried across the © 


court-yard, now thronged with the Opritchniki, the monarch’s 
‘oWn guard, and exhibiting every symptom of approaching horror 
‘and tumult. The night continued fearfully dark ; bat thousands of 
‘totches glared in the halls and passages, and in hpiereennuinend 
“allices of the devoted Archbishop's palace ; in the ehief apartment 
‘of Which a i nat cigs. , banquet was preparing, with all the speed 


eral esteem despot’s commands. 
) M ; Anthony of Padua, stands within 
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Mariva and her lover, after vainly attempting to regain the 
apartment from whence they first escaped, became sensible of the 
necessity now imposed upon them, of endeavouring to support the 
characters they assumed; and determining to watch a second op- 
portunity of fight by the secret passage, joined a throng of timid 
menials, who, with far less cause of apprehension, trembled at the 
dark looks of the soldiery, and busied themselves, with all the offi- 
ciousness of terror, to prepare the royal festival. 

As the bell of the cathedral! of Santa Sophia, tolled midnight, Ivan 
left the castle, escorted by a large body of troops, and followed in 
melancholy procession by the chief nobility and citizens of 
Novgorod Velika, whose anxious and clouded features bespoke the 
nature of their reflections, and the terrible entertainment they 
anticipated at the board of Ivan Basilowitz. The gates of the 
Archiepiscopal palace were then thrown open, to admit the caval- 
cade, and shortly after, the banquet-hall was crowded to excess; 
numerous domestics and attendants hurrying to and fro at the beck 
of thehigh military chiefs, and marshalling the various nobles te 
appropriate seats, according to their different degrees of rank. 

Leaving to historians a more minute account of this festival of 
horror, I confine myself to the chief occurrences, or such as bear 
an obvious relation to my tale. Let it suffice, therefore, to say, that 
when Ivan assumed his chair, andthe unhappy Archbishop was 
guarded with fearful solemnity toa seat opposite, the banquet com- 
menced, and was continued in profound silence ; scarcely an eye, 
except those of the unrestrained soldiery, daring to meet the glance 
of the monarch ; every cheek pale, and every heart throbbing with 
terrible expectation. Hitherto, Marina had succeeded in retaining 
her place by the side of Alexis, but in the tumultuous rush to give 
space for the entrance of the Czar, they were separated, and, shortly 
after, shé perceived with some degree of alarm, that a slave fixed 
his eyes attentively upon her, as ifsuspecting her disguise, and de- 
bating internally whether to exclaim or remain silent. It wasin vain 
that she averted her countenance, and sought to baffle his seru- 
tiny by retiring among the crowd of attendants, he fullowed. with 
obvious pertinacity,and seemed determined not to lose sight of her 
for an instant. Such was her perplexity and agitation, she did vot 
perceive that she had approached the seat of the favourite Ruric, 
till, enddenly tarning yore he motioned her to replenish his goblet, 
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covered the object of his desire by the confusion she betrayed, 
when his attention was withdrawn by the voice of Ivan, who, at 
length, broke the awful silence which prevailed around, in accents 
yet more appalling. 
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Iditor’s Coteric. 


(cose ome 


Our readers will observe this month, that our old coadjators 


are still “ liege menand true.” And indeed, (to echo a former 7 
observation on the same subject) did we in the slightest degree ~ 


depend on purely anonymous assistance, our work might well antici- 


pate the fate of “ clothing spice or lining trunks.” Want of room 
obliges us to defer to our next month's Coterie some further remarks | 


on this head. At present, we must content ourselves with the 


following brief summing up of judgment. on the multifarious effu- |_ 


sions Which have been submitted, since our last publication, to our 


eritical ordeal. 
A correspondent, whe has adopted a long Latin sentence for a 


signature, has not sense enough to distinguish a palpable jestfrom ~ 


aserious assertion. If he takes the trouble to revert to the passages 
alluded to, he will find them written in a strain of irony, which 
dulness itself could scarcely mistake for matter of fact. 

The following are inadmissible :—Lines written at Midnight, 
and Stanzas, by W.—The three Alterations. —Epigrams.—Ode to 
the Old and New Year.—Effusions of a mad-headed Poet.—Love’s 
first Kiss —Parting Hours.—Sonnet to Thos. Moore, Esq.—Stanzas 
by Azim,— Forbidden Love.—Lines tothe Sky Lark.—Song byJ.A.G. 

Stephen’s communication ;—Friendship, by A. L.C.;—and Son- 
nets by M. M. are under consideration. 

Sambo Pigmy’s nonsense ;—two attempts at poetry by T. Barah ; 


some miserable trash by Mark Etheridge, (who so coufidently © 


anticipates our acceptance that he promises a second dose,) and the 
wretched doggrel of Alfred ;—are all too contemptible for any 
publication. We cannot but admire the vanity which could suppose 
them wortby of a place in the Speculum, and the self-complacency 
of Messrs. Baruh and Etheridge, in so confidently appearing before 
us under their real signatures. 

_ SR. J's. remaining favours in a fature Number : bis contributions 
ecsebanige. acceptable bata petite from his pen would in- 
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